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Southeastern Regional 
Conference 


HE Second Southeastern Regional Conference, spon- 

c( : sored by the N. E. A. Department of Classroom 

Teachers, will be held at the University of Kentucky, 

Lexington, on Saturday, March 28, 1942. The theme for 

the conference is “The Protection of Democracy Through 
Education.” 

Arrangements for the conference are being made by 
Margery H. Alexander, Southeastern Regional Director, and 
Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Kentucky. 

Two of the outstanding educational leaders who will 
speak at the conference are Myrtle Hooper Dahl, President 
of the National Education Association, and Dr. Donald 
DuShane, Secretary of the Commission to Defend Democ- 














racy Through Education. 


attend this conference. 














A cordial invitation is extended to all educators to 


























The BROWN HOTEL 
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Here’s what one guest 
wrote us recently 


66/0 a man who is forced to be | 
almost constantly on the road as I 
am, returning to the Brown is a very 
real pleasure. The consistently 
splendid service from your staff 
never fails to give me the feeling 
that I am coming back to an eztra- 
efficient home.@® 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager ° a 
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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students —to their successful future. 





NE OF THE FINEST contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on physi- 
cal fitness and personal grooming. And in trying 
times like these, such training is especially helpful 
in keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 


DENTAL HEALTH for 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 




















All over the country, effective programs in ele- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
mentary grades and in high school and college cur- 
ticula are helping to build the first line of defense PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 

2 . . . 
” for the next generation. Our educational material on HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 

dental health and personal hygiene has proved valu- Health and Physical Education 
able in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 

If you teach any of the groups listed here, our rsiesnianall ; 

‘ Commercial Subjects 

colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets and student 


; a ‘ Vocational Guidance 
material are all available to you free. And we feel 


sure that you will find them capable assistants in 
rounding out a perfect program. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Department ST 242, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) I 
| 
DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “os High Schoo! ! 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart................c.cccce00 “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.................. | 
a a a IRR EEN ES oes oes. cavecataccc co cncckeccdsccavicoestasneceascaccie 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care...............ccc000-+: Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides............ 
(Grades One through Six) Grooming for the Job wall charts.................::c:c00- | 
(for vocational classes) j 
RO es essa stn Caan apse eecaven teas sy ane ae Airtel terest Name OF SCHGG1-GF CONERC:...5..555...025.0000secccceasscosessieccesseeses 
(Where you teach) 
POGHINDL: SPOORE AGAR ORG 0555.55.62 s5nc5 fies ticssesseussscersvonevesto4ys Mere Reece erty ate tre ne. taeae ds So 
(Check): Elementary?................ Je; FE? coco .cccce Se: Maghe .:......004....: College? iiic..cccc. oo) 
RREUUINCE  MUANIINENE 505-5, cscs ane ostyc.eraaa cae ess Number of Classes I tedehh. «3.55... .0056.5s..ccesscocssnase 
ee Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls.................... WOO scoes vectcassers 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—T. O. HALL, Greenville, Ky. 
First Vice-President—A. A. PaGB, Pikeville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—SaRaH RoceErs, Frankfort, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. KING, Louisville, Ky. 


T. O. HALL, Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 





WALTER C. JETTON, Paducah.......... 
A. P. PRATHER, Earlington.............. 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green.......... 
J. T. ALTON, Vine Gr0ve...------------------ June 30, 1944 
Mrs. MARGUERITE FOWLER, Louisville..June 30, 1944 


James W. BRADNER, Middlesboro........June 30, 1942 
OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First DISTRICT: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT: 
President—R. A. 
Springs 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson 


TuirD DISTRICT: 
President—James Depp, Glasgow 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green 


FourtH DISTRICT: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town 


Belt, | Dawson 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 


County Superintendents 

President—Edward F. 
Princeton 

Secretary— 

City Superintendents « 

President— 

Secretary— 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
CATION: 
President—Mrs. Phoebe Worth, Lex- 


ington 
Secretary—Miss Jeannette Pates, Lex- 
ington 


Blackburn, 


DgPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION: 
President—Mr. Raymond J. Snodgrass, 
Paducah 


Secret Mrs. J. B. Moore, Madi- 
somal le 


as hd Council of Teachers of Eng- 


President—Mr. Morton Walker, du 
Pont Manual Training School, 
Louisville 

Secretary— 
Conference of Foreign Language Teach- 


ers: 
President—Dr. Hobart Ryland, Uni- 
Ptr gy — os 
ecretary—Miss Laura Topham, Uni- 
versity High School, talon 


FirTH DISTRICT: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset 
UpreR CUMBERLAND: 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbour- 
ville 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY: 
ae A. Cocanougher, Dan- 
ville 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—Mr. A. M._ Stickles, 
Bowling Green 
Secretary—Mr. Howard Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville 
Conference of Science Teachers: 
President— C. A. Belch, Male 
High School, Louisville 
Secretary—(Have no secretary) 
Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—Miss Tryphena Howard, 
Box 293, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Miss Edith Wood, Anchor- 
age 
Teachers of Speech: : 
President—Mr. J. Reid Sterrett, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowling 
reen 
ire Eunice Bone, Madi- 
sonville 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—Mr. Clarence Evans, Madi- 
sonville 
Secretary—Miss Emma — Woerner, 
Atherton High School, Louisville 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS: 


Music Section: 
President—Mr. John Vincent, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Bowl- 


PL... re 
ecretar: ° ‘ace i. 
High School, Lexington 7 


H. L. DoNovaN, Lexington 
MauRIce F. Sgay, Lexington................ June 30, 1942 


TERM EXPIRES 





June 30, 1943 GLENN O. SwING, Covington................ June 30, 1942 
aaa June 30,1942 W. Tone West, Greenup June 30, 1944 
....--.June 30,1943 R. T. WHITTINGHILL, Hazard........... .-.--June 30, 1943 
......June 30,1942 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset June 30, 1943 





June 30, 1944 





NorTHERN KENTUCKY: 

President—M. J. Belew, Williams. 
town 
Secretary—J. 
pendence 


A. Caywood, Inde. 


Upper KENTUCKY: 
President—William  K. 
Beattyville 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Davidson, 


EASTERN KENTUCKY: 


President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland 
Secretray—H. R. Brown, Ashland 


Art Section: 


ote. . Togieric P. — 
astern e 
ol eachers Llege, 


Secretary—Miss Alma Leh 
Woodbourne Ave., Louisville _ 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA 
TION: 


President—Mr. Watson Armstrong, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


Secretary—Miss _ Margaret _Egner, 
Trade School’ Lousville 
Agricultural Education: 


President—Mr. S. S. Wilson, Pleasure- 
ville 


Secretary—Mr. Fag Truitt, Univer. 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 


tion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, 


Mayo State Vocational School, 
Paintsville 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville 


Guidance: 
President—Supt. W. T. Rowland, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Miss Helen H. Little, Jack- 
son 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued ) 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Miss Mary Bell Vaughn, 
Dept. of Education, Frankfort 


Secretary—Miss Susie Pate, Westera 
sed Teachers College, Bowling 
reen 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Mr. Geor, 
Trade High Schoo rz ae 


Secretary—Mr. Clifford H. Ficke, 301 
Ludford St., Ludlow 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 


President—Dr. Wm Vaughan, 
Morehead State = College, 
orehead 


Secretary—Dean Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville 


KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIBTY: 
President, Miss Evelyn J. Schneider, 
University of ss gy 
Secretary, Miss Thi tong 
sonville 


KenTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS: President, Mr. John 
Knorr, Talbott Ave., Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Marks, Western 
= Teachers "College, Bowling 
reen 


Kentucky FoLKiore Soctgety: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon; 
Secretary, Mrs. J. L. Duncan, Bar- 
berry Lane, Louisville 

KgnTUCKY HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION: President, Miss Elizabeth 
Roach, Fort Thomas; Secretary, Miss 
Minelf Beuther, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville 


VisuAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lillian McNulty, Barrett 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 

TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort..June 30, 1943 
Jesse Baird, Berea.....__.June 30, 1942 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 

Danville June 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington..June 30, 1942 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, 

Murray June 30, 1943 
J. A. Cawood, Harlan.._June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, 

Lancaster 
L, E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington..__June 30, 1942 





June 30, 1943 





Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—Dr. Dorland Coates, State 
Teachers College, Richmond 
Secretary—Miss Martha Shipman, Uni 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—Dr. Milton B. Jensen, 
Breslin Bldg., Louisville 
Secretar ft Nancy Collins, Board 
of Education, Louisville 


Teaching of Science Division of Ken 
tucky Academy of Science: 


President—Mr. . W. Rumbold, 

ome Fs Teachers College, 
on 

aunt, C. C. Graham, Berea 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 


ciation: 
President—Dr. R. F. McLain, Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington 


Secretary—Dr. A. D. Owens, Newport 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Junior High School, Louisville; Sec- 
retary, Mr. W. yle Starnes, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington 
Lisrary Group CONFERENCE: President, 
Miss Margaret Lyle, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville; Secretary, Miss 
Fannie Holland, Greenville 
CONFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, Mr. pw Marsee, Lancas- 
ter; Secretary, . Sara F, Carneal, 
Ikton 
ScHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 
President, Mr. a Dewees. Owens- 
boro; Secretar: , L. Meece, 
University of tucky, eB... 
INTERNATIONAL ~~ SECTION: 
President, Mr. E. Bradley, Mor- 
gantown ; Secretary, »s Belmont For- 
sythe, Scottsville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF 
WomMEN: President, Miss Julia F. 
Allen, Berea College, Berea; Secre- 





BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville June 30, 1942 
T. O. Hall, Greenville, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Seccretary 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS: 
TERM EXPIRES 
Hal E. Dudley, duPont Manual 
Training High School, Louis- 
ville July 1, 1944 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville.__.July 1, 1942 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield.__._July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbelisville ——— July 1, 1945 
T. O. Hall (ex-officio), Greenville 





Kentucky Classical Association: 


President—Miss Ruby Rush, Rich- 
mond 
Secretary—Miss Elise Derickson, Lex- 


ington 


Kentucky Association of 
Teachers: 
President—Dr. R. 

College, Danville 
Secretary—Mr. Herman J. 
Tilghman High School, 


Chemistry 
I. Rush, Centre 


Robertson, 
Paducah 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teach- 
ers: 


President—Dr. L. A. Pardue, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Vice-President—Dr. T. M. Hahn, 
tere ng ensg Lexington. 


Secretar C. Wineland, 
More ad cs “Teachers College, 
Morehead 


sar, Miss Anna B. Peck, University 
of Kentucky High School, Lexington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF CHURCH 
RELATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS: Pag Dr. R. L. Me- 
Leod, Colle, Danville; Sec- 
retary, Dr F Re. Gueesed, Ges d, George- 


town Colleges Poem 

KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF SPECIAL EDu- 
CATION: President, Mrs. Leonard 
Brecher, 1900 Spring Drive, Louis- 
ville, Secretary— 

KENTUCKY BUSINESS homes Asso- 
CIATION: President, Mr. R. W. Jen- 
nings, Morehead State Teachers Col- 


Morehead; Secretary Mrs. 
arles Murphy, Louisville Girls 
fish School” ouisville 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS: yong H.. 1. 


Oakley, Hi 7? Ave. town ; 
secretary, Edgar “a ‘olmes 
High Sc heal, “Covington 


BoaRD OF TRUSTEES OF TEACHER RE- 
TIREMENT: 


Chairman, 


Mey, J High a. Lexington sind 


Hal Dudl , Vice- Chairman, du Pont 

Manual taining High School, 
Louisville 

O'Donnell, Eastern Kentucky 


pstate Teachers College, Richmond 
BR L, a Benton 

Hon. J. W. Brooker, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Frankfort 

Hon. Hubert Meredith, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Frankfort 

Hon. E. E. Shannon, State Treasurer, 
Prager bl Ex 

. imbler, ecutive Secretary, 
Frankfort , 








K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 15-18, 1942 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


What Teachers Read 


RECENT ATTEMPT was made to learn 
\ what magazines Kentucky teachers 
read. A random selection of teachers’ 
names and addresses was drawn from the 
files on a basis of ten per cent of the total. 
We thought if we could find what ten 
per cent of the teachers in each county 
read, we would have a fair estimate of 
what all the teachers of the state read. 


We therefore asked 1,750 teachers re- 
siding in 120 counties to co-operate with 
us to the extent of filling out a question- 
naire. No identification was asked and a 
self-addressed envelope with postage was 
provided. Twelve per cent of the teach- 
ers responded. While this response is dis- 
appointing and shows a pathetic lack of 
professional interest, it nevertheless is 
somewhat revealing. In terms of the 
total membership the returns are only 
about 1.2% and consequently cannot be 
accepted as an accurate cross-section of 
practice. 


We feel sure that the returns do not 
fairly represent the great body of earnest 
and professionally-minded teachers of the 
state. We believe that more than 12% 
of the teachers would co-operate on any 
educational enterprise even though they 
are very busy. Each K. E. A. district re- 
sponded. The largest interest was mani- 
fested in the Fifth and Eastern K. E. A. 
districts. The Upper Cumberland Dis- 
trict is the only one in which every county 
gave some response. The counties from 
which no response came are the same 


February, Nineteen 


counties which fail to react in most other 
professional matters. 


Based on the meager returns it is inter- 
esting to observe that 111 different maga- 
zines are read by Kentucky teachers. The 
twelve that head the list in the order of 
their popularity are: 

Reader’s Digest 

Life 

McCalls 

Good Housekeeping 
American 

Time 

Colliers 

Saturday Evening Post 
Kentucky School Journal 
Ladies Home Journal 
Look 

News Week 


Fifty-nine per cent read Reader’s Digest. 
The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL ties 
with Ladies Home Journal for ninth place 
in the list. News magazines, Life, Time, 
Look and News Week are ranked second, 
sixth, eleventh and twelfth respectively. 
Three distinctively ladies magazines in 
the list of the first twelve read are Mc- 
Calls, Good Housekeeping and the Ladies 
Home Journal. 


I SON Bie Nes 


10. 
iY. 
12. 


Strangely enough, professional maga- 
zines dealing with special fields such as 
Art, Business Education, Music, History, 
English, Mathematics, and Science, are 
read by very few teachers, five being the 
largest number in any one of these, out 
of over 200 teachers. Exceptions are 
Geography and Home Economics. Gen- 
eral professional magazines make a little 
better showing. Of more than 200 teach- 
ers 31 read KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
14 N. E. A. Journal, 13 Pathfinder. As 
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previously stated we do not believe this to 
be a fair ballot, but the very general dis- 
tribution of responses point to at least a 
slight degree of validity in the returns. 
It is at least an indication that more em- 
phasis should be placed on professional 
reading. The interest shown in general 
reading is more heartening and shows an 
encouraging inclination toward widening 
fields of interest. 

Entirely aside from the potential 
possibility of increasing one’s professional 
efficiency there is unquestionably a high 
value in the literature of one’s profession 
that broadens the outlook and deepens 
the interest and thereby contributes to the 
happiness of service in whatever vocation 
one may be engaged. The literature of 
the teaching profession is no exception. 
There is no doubt that a familiarity with 
the theories, philosophies, experiences 
and achievements of those who are con- 
cerned with enterprises similar to our 
own, are sources of help and inspiration 
to all who share them. 





News 37 Years Ago 


M. ALEXANDER of Paducah, has ac- 
e cepted a position at Lexington, 
Miss. 


Mr. T. S. Williams will have charge 
of the Vanceburg schools for the ensuing 
year. 

Superintendent McKee and his entire 
faculty were reelected at a recent meeting 
of the city school board of Frankfort. 

Mr. C. H. Hayden has been elected 
principal of the Science Hill public 
schools. 

Mr. C. F. Martin, of the high school 
at Carlisle, has been elected principal of 
the schools of Owingsville. 


8 KENTUCKY 


Miss Mattie Webb of Cordova and Mr, 
Thomas Marshall of Corinth, both teach- 
ers, were married on July 12. They will 
have charge of the school at Oxford, in 
Scott County for the coming term. 


Miss Julia Miner, one of Pendleton 
County’s most successful teachers, is an- 
nounced as candidate for the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


W. B. Kurtsinger, a prominent edu- 
cator of Graves County, and Miss Osie 
Henson of Fancy Farm were recently 
married in Cairo, Ill. 


Miss Willie Ray Jackson, one of the 
public school teachers in the Hopkinsville 
Schools, was recently married to Virgil 
E, Watson. 


C. E. Sugg, Superintendent of Schools 
in Henderson County, is the inventor of 
a cotton chopper and cultivator which it 
is claimed will do the work of five men. 


R. Hammond has recently been nomi- 
nated by the Republicans of Clark County 
for Superintendent of Schools. 


Miss Mittie Dunn has been nominated 
by the Democrats of Garrard County for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The Republicans of Metcalfe County 
nominated J. E. Hestend for County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


A. P. Taylor, of the Beaver Dam Semi- 
nary, has accepted the principalship of 
the Walnut Street School, Owensboro, 
Ky. 


J. W. Lusby, for several years a legal 
practitioner, is to be principal of the 
schools at Grayson, Ky. 


J. B. Taylor, formerly Superintendent 
of the city schools of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
has accepted the principalship of the City 
High School of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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W. B. OWEN, A.B. and M.A. from Western State 
Teachers College. Vice-President of the Kentucky 
High School Athletic Association, Editor, KEN- 
TUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETE, and Superintendent 
of Horse Cave Schools. Recently elected President 
of the Fourth District Education Association. 


Our Cover 


ae Is A MONTH replete with his- 
toric anniversaries. The cover design 
represents five great periods in World 
History, symbolized by Primitive Man, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman soldiers and 
a Crusader of the Middle Ages. Great 
American leadership whose memory is 
called to mind in February is typified by 
sketches of Washington, Harrison, and 
Lincoln. 
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IF and AND 


I ALL the rights 
Our fathers won 
In bitter years 

On battle fields 

And in the Courts 
Of princely men, 

Are, worth the blood 
And tears they cost, 

We surely have 

A solemn debt 

Of gratitude 

And high resolve 

To hold them fast 
At any cost. 

And if the right 

To live and think, 
And speak and write, 
And still be free, 
And seek for joy 

In honest toil, 

Is marked for death, 

We have one course 

And one alone— 

To give our all 

In brain and brawn, 

And work and wealth 

And sacrifice 

To crush the foes 

That threaten us, 

And write again 

In pain and blood 

The charters high 

That shape the course 

Of destiny 

For all mankind. 


W. P.K. 
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What Is K. entucky y 


a PEOPLE think it looks like a camel 
Lying down with its head toward the west. 

Some think it looks like a huge fish 

Going toward the east. 

Some people think it’s just a big lot of land 
Divided into four parts— 

Mountains and Bluegrass, Pennyrile and Purchase. 
Others think it’s blue-grass farms 

And mines of coal 

And towering hills 

And wooded streams. 

Some people think it is 

Fleet-footed horses 

Flecked with foam, 

Roaring down the stretch. 

Some people think it is “Moonshine” 

Tucked away in the recesses of the mountains, 
And others think it is a battle ground 

Where feudists bite the dust 

And old grudges are wiped out 

By the whine of bullets. 

Some people think it is a huge repository of tobacco 
Where the soothing aroma of nicotine 

Lulls the jagged nerves of horny-handed sons of toil, 
Or weaves the gossamer clouds of memory 

About the slattern forms of mountain women. 
Some people think it is a dark benighted country, 
Where savages still lurk in the deeps of dismal forests, 
And where reside the few remaining souls 

Too weak to brave the nostalgia 

That would follow in the wake of migration. 

But these are only the outward habiliments 

Of a noble land and a noble people. 

Kentucky is a land rich in soil 

And rich in service to mankind. 

She gave birth to Lincoln and Davis and home to Clay. 
The names of her sons 

Have crowded the catalogs of fame. 

Her mountains rise 

Amidst the blue haze © 

Of Appalachian hills 

To meet the caresses 

Of the rising sun. 

Her fertile farms 

Clothed in the velvet blanket of blue-grass-blue, 
Have borne the badge of hospitality and welcome 
To visitors from round the world. 

But not in her mountains 

Nor rolling plains 

Is found the real Kentucky. 

Kentucky is another name for men, 

Tall, suncrowned, and unafraid. 

Men who do not hesitate 

To do and dare and die 
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When what they value high 

Is found at stake. 

Her sons and daughters have never trembled 
In the face of danger 

Nor wavered in the presence of duty. 
Kentucky is another name for home, 
Where gallant men and comely women 
Sit in the soft glow of open firesides 
And talk and dream of their babes 
Who were, or are to be. 

Kentucky is another name for courage. 
In all her wars, her sons have taken sides 
And when the strife was gone, 

Laid down their arms 

And took the plow 

To turn the soil, 

And wielded the sickle 

To harvest the grain 

That their loved ones might live. 
Kentucky is another name for romance. 
From the days when the Indian lover 
Paddled his light canoe 

Along the rocky shores 

Of her winding rivers 

And whispered his love story 

To his dusky darling 

Under the light of the stars, 

Love has seemed different 

In old Kentucky. 

Kentucky is a land of lovers, 

Of gallant men 

And gracious women,— 

Women whose charm 

Has captivated the hearts 

Of the world; 

Men whose dash and daring and genius 
Have enrolled their names 

High up on the pillars 

Of the nation’s temples. 

Their devotions have been incarnadined 
In the sagas of the southland. 

Their loves have been embalmed 

In the literature and songs of the ages. 
Kentucky is a land of hopes and dreams 
And vaulting ambitions, 

Of poetry and eloquence and song, 

Of chivalry and patriotism, 

Of loyalty and honor. 

Kentucky is a land 

Of haunting memories 

Of a glorious and romantic past— 

A land of hopeful prophecy 

For the dramatic future, 

The most loved and most lovely 

Land in all the world. 








W. P. K. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


QUESTION: I pay $60.00 per year 
lL. to the Teachers’ Retirement System. 
Can I deduct $60.00 from my income on 
my Federal Income Tax Return? 


ANSWER: No. 


2. Q. I retired July, 1940. I have a 
small income from stocks and also receive 
$400.00 per year from the local retire- 
ment system. Do I pay Federal Income 
Tax on the $400.00? (I paid the local 
retirement board $40.00 per year for 
twelve years before retiring.) 


A. Better see an Income Tax Agent 
(Federal or State). We are of the opin- 
ion that you would figure tax as follows: 


(1) For 1941—Pay income tax on 3% 
of 480.00, which is $14.40. 


(2) For 1942—Pay income tax on 
$480.00 less $385.60, which is $94.40. 


(3) For 1943—Pay income tax on the 
full $400.00. 


3. Q. I have paid into the Retire- 
ment System two years, $35.00 per year. 
I have taught fifty years, but when I re- 
tire in July, 1942, I will get only $115.00 
per year. Could I have bought a larger 
annuity for $70.00 from a private com- 
pany? | 

A. See an Insurance Agent. We are 
of the opinion that an annuity of $115.00 
at the age of 70 would cost you about 
$1,150.00. A little investigation of the 
cost of annuities should cause one to more 
fully appreciate his Retirement System. 


4. Q. I suggest that the Retirement 
Act be amended so that teachers who 
have less than five years of subsequent 
service when they retire may receive credit 
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for all their prior service. What is your 
opinion ? 

A. Any amendment to the Retirement 
Act which would increase annuities would 
have to be accompanied by an appropri- 
ation to cover such increase. War regu- 
lations are materially reducing state in- 
come. On a declining budget, acts carry- 
ing appropriations are not popular. 


5. Q. Iam asking my Representative 
to introduce a bill pensioning all teachers 
who have taught thirty years or more. Is 
there any reason why every one should 
not favor such a law? 


A. Yes, there are many reasons. Two 
are as follows: 

(1) The purpose of retirement legisla- 
tion is to hold teachers in the profession. 
Such an act would tend to cause teachers 
to retire at fifty to fifty-five years of age. 
Many teachers do their best teaching from 
forty to sixty. There are 2,240 teachers 
over fifty-one years of age in the State 
Retirement System. 

(2) Under such a plan, benefits would 
be either extremely low or the cost pro- 
hibitive. 


6. Q. I have taught fifty years, but 
I quit teaching in 1934. I am seventy 
and too old to teach. Would you use 
your influence to secure an amendment 
to the Retirement Act that would bring 
all of us old teachers under its provi- 
sions? 


A. It is estimated that there are about 
300 teachers among us in your situation. 


I am not usually pessimistic, but under 
am 


present conditions I see no hope. It 
would require approximately $75,000 per 
year to finance such an amendment, and 
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if it should pass the Legislature, I doubt 
if funds would be available to pay it. 
The State is on a declining budget, due 
to war restrictions on automobiles, pro- 
duction of beverage alcohol, etc. 


7. Q. For personal reasons, I should 
retire July 1, 1942, at age 60. I have 
taught forty years. My present salary is 
$1,431.00. My average salary since 1925 
is $1,560.50. What will my annuity be? 


A. Your annuity for thirty years of 
prior service is based upon your average 
salary from 1936 to 1941, which is $1,- 
362.50. Your annuity for subsequent 
service is based upon your salary for 1941- 
1942, which is $1,431.00. Annuity is 
$215.11. You are expected to draw this 
for approximately fourteen years; in all, 
$3,011.54. It has cost you $111.76. 


8. Q. Iwas born in 1899. My Prior 
Service Certificate shows my age on July 
1, 1940, as 40 years. Should not this be 
41? Should I return Certificate for correc- 
tion? 


A. No. Your date of birth is August 
24, 1899. On July 1, 1940, you were not 
yet 41 years of age; therefore, your age 
in the Retirement System is 40 years. 


9. Q. I am ill and can teach no 
longer. I wish:to withdraw my contribu- 
tions to the Retirement System. I have 
paid in $30.00. My number is 


A. We have checked your record and 
you are eligible to retire July 1, 1942, for 
disability. Your benefits would be $100 
per year. It is to your advantage to apply 
for disability retirement instead of with- 
drawing your contributions. 


10. Q. I have not received my Mem- 
bership and Prior Service Certificate. I 
am wondering why. 


A. Our records show that your Certifi- 
cate, along with 130 others, was mailed 





to the office of your Superintendent. in 
August, 1941. Call for it at your Super- 
intendent’s office. 


11. Q. I have taught for thirty-five 
years, but quit teaching in 1935. How 
shall I proceed in order to retire with 
benefits ? 


A. Only members of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System may retire with bene- 
fits. Read Sections 4506b-27, -29 and -33. 
When you teach again, you will auto- 
matically come into membership and can 
retire upon meeting minimum require- 
ments or upon reaching the age of sev- 
enty. 

12. Q. What are the rules of the 
Board of Trustees in regard to persons 
volunteering or being drafted into the 
Army or Navy? 


A. All members in the armed forces, 
including Red Cross, may continue to pay 
their dues, based upon their last school 
contract, and to receive credit for all 
years so paid for. If such members do 
not pay dues, they hold membership for 
three years regardless and this period 
may be extended to six years by action 
of the Board. 


Razor Blades for Britain 


| NATIONAL CAMPAIGN designed to 

afford everyone the opportunity to 
make a modest but important contribution 
to help bolster the morale of the men of 
Britain. Give NEW razor blades; they 
cost so little yet do so much to keep up 
a man’s courage. The need is urgent! 


Send your contribution NOW! 


To K. E. A. Headquarters 
1423 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The Schools and Defense 
Training 


By R. H. Woops, 


Director, Vocational Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


OR SEVENTEEN MONTHS the 
f vocational schools of the nation have 
been engaged in the task of training work- 
ers to man the ever expanding industries 
producing equipment and supplies for the 
war emergency. Today, the vocational 
schools pledge their continued united and 
untiring efforts for an all-out training for 
victory program. 


During the past seventeen months, 1,- 
776,000 persons have received training for 
defense employment. Kentucky has kept 
pace with her sister states in this impor- 
tant training program. Specific defense 
courses have been operated in Ashland, 
Covington, Harlan, Henderson, Lexing- 
ton, Louisville, Owensboro, Paducah, 
Paintsville, and Somerset, and more than 
23,000 Kentuckians have been enrolled in 
highly specialized defense training courses 
in these centers. A large majority of 
these people have already taken their 
places in jobs essential to national de- 
fense. For the period ending November 
30, 1941, there were 3,839 people en- 
rolled in 308 specific defense training 
courses. In addition to the specific de- 
fense training courses operated in the 
larger centers, there has been in oper- 
ation for one year defense training courses 
for out-of-school youth. Up to the pres- 
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ent time, more than 900 courses have 
been operated in more than 250 centers 
for 15,898 young Kentuckians. Large 
numbers of these young men have taken 
their places in jobs essential to national 
defense. 

The majority of the vocational schools 
operate for 24 hours a day. This program 
will be continued and expanded as the 
needs warrant. Kentucky has kept pace 
with the training needs and will continue 
to do so. All this defense training pro- 
gram is in addition to the regular pro- 
gram of vocational education which has 
been in operation in Kentucky for nearly 
a quarter of a century. During the past 
year, more than 40,000 people were en- 
rolled in vocational courses designed to 
equip them specifically for the world’s 
work and enable them to carry their voca- 
tional responsibilities so that they can 
take care of themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them and contribute some- 
thing to the common good. The defense 
training as well as the regular program 
of vocational education is an integral part 
of the total program of public education 
in Kentucky. The courses are operated by 
local boards of education, and this total 
defense training program has shown con- 
clusively that training can be effectively 
handled by the states and local communi- 
ties. Democracy has functioned. 





K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 15-18, 1942 

















L. H. ROBINSON, A.B. and B.S. from 
Berea College. At present Superintendent 
of Albany City Schools. Recently elected 
President of the Middle Cumberland 
Education Association. 


Sesquicentennial of Kentucky 
Poster Contest for Kentucky 
High School Students 


At WHO ENTER this Sesquicentennial 

Poster Contest for Kentucky High 
School students, with one or more posters, 
should be sure that posters are of an his- 
torical nature. They should measure 
18 x 24 inches, bear dates 1792-1942, and 
show original conception. 

Judges selected by school superinten- 
dents will act in their respective schools. 
The winning poster in each school will be 
entered in the State Contest. These to be 
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judged by competent judges who have 
been selected by the commission. 

First prize for State winner is a blue 
ribbon and second prize is a red ribbon. 
Also, these two posters will be shown at 
the Kentucky State Fair and later will be 
placed in the Kentucky Historical Society 
Library in Frankfort. 

Mail winning posters from each school 
to the Kentucky Sesquicentennial Head- 
quarters, 159 Barr Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, before April 1st which will be the 
closing day of the contest. 


The Textbook Outlook 


UMoRS of impending shortages in all 
R sorts of materials are flying about 
these days. Some are undeniably true; 
some have little or no foundation. 

Numerous enquiries have been made 
concerning the possibility of a shortage of 
book paper. Instances have been te- 
ported of some school executives who, 
hearing that new textbooks might be hard 
to procure in 1942, have had expensive 
repairs made on old books at a cost ap- 
proaching the price of new editions of the 
same books. 

Schoolmen will be glad to learn that 
the outlook at the present moment ap- 
pears to include no threat of a paper 
shortage which will prevent the manu- 
facture of all new textbooks required to 
meet the needs of this country for the 
next year. 

Leon Henderson, Federal Price Ad- 
ministrator, in an address delivered at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on November 13, 
1941, before the Association of Adver- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Friendship and Tolerance 
Toward a Portugese Child 


By ONA BELLE DEMAREE, 


George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


WISE PRINCIPAL had prepared the 

members of the third grade class for 
the entrance of Noeme Cunha into our 
group. She had told them that she was 
a very shy little girl with very dark skin 
and that, while she could speak the Portu- 
guese language fluently, she did not know 
one word of English. Noeme had lived 
in Brazil all of her life. The children 
had tried to imagine themselves in her 
situation and were ready to receive her 


kindly. 
1. Third Grade Children Make Noeme 


Happy. 


Noeme came. She was so afraid. She 
seemed to shrink within herself and her 
large dark eyes looked at us so question- 
ingly. The teacher dared not, under 
stress of provocation from any one of her 
forty pupils, allow herself to express 
stern displeasure or disappointment; for 
Noeme’s dark eyes expressed a little less 
fear when the teacher smiled happily. 
And Noeme must be freed from fear. 

We showed Noeme pictures and pic- 
ture books, we played games with her, 
and we encouraged her to do the things 
which we enjoyed doing. She began to 
see that we were her friends. Each child 
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felt a personal responsibility for making 
Noeme happy. Soon the little Portuguese 
girl who had come to us from Brazil was 
happy among us. 


2. Noeme Speaks English. 

Noeme, our little Portuguese friend, 
had been a member of our third grade 
class for several weeks. She was very 
happy. She laughed and played with us 
but she did not respond to our efforts 
to induce her to speak even one word 
of English. 

Jean was her dearest and closest friend. 
But while she loved Jean devotedly, 
Noeme had never so much as uttered her 
name. 

Then one day on the playground we 
chose a game which we hoped would help 
Noeme to forget herself and use at least 
a few of the English words which, we 
believed, lay on the very tip of her tongue 
just ready to be spoken. 

The game was “Sheep on the Moun- 
tain.” We waited until Noeme had 
learned how it was played. Then, we 
made her the “shepherd,” blindfolded 
her, and placed her in the middle of 
the circle. When she pointed her “shep- 
herd’s crook” toward the group, we saw 
to it that it was Jean who stood at the 
other end of it. Jean made no attempt 
to disguise her voice as she spoke to 
“Shepherd Noeme.” Breathless silence 
reigned among us. Would Noeme recog- 
nize Jean’s voice? Would she, as the 
game required, speak Jean’s name? 
Silence. Then, a softly breathed, “‘Jean-a.” 
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Such shouts of sheer joy went up from 
all of us that other groups on the play- 
ground left their games and came over 
to see what had happened. 

Having had the courage to pronounce 
one of our names, Noeme was eager to 
remain in the center of the circle and be 


the center of our attention. Not only 
Jean’s name, but the name of every child, 
as well as that of the teacher, came from 
Noeme’s lips—softly at first, then jubi- 
lantly. 

After that, Noeme was never again 
afraid to talk to us using the astonish- 
ingly adequate English vocabulary which, 
during her weeks with us, she had been 
“picking up” and “storing away.” 

3. Noeme Learns to Read. 

Noeme, our little Portuguese girl who 
had come to us from Brazil had learned 
to speak English and enjoyed talking with 
us. We decided to help her learn to 
read. 


Taking a primer with us when we went 
out at recess, a small group of us sat 
down under a tree and began Noeme’s 
first reading lesson. We would point out 
a word, then point to a picture of the 
object for which the word stood, say the 
word, and then allow Noeme to say the 
word after us. The next step was to 
allow Noeme to find the word in as many 
places as possible on the printed page. 
She was so eager, so interested, that it 
was never necessary to tell her any word 
more than once. Noeme had many teach- 
ers. At recess and in the classroom, the 
children eagerly awaited their turn to 
help. 

When Noeme had been with us for a 
period of ten months, she was able to 
do the regular work of her grade in read- 
ing and in other subjects as well. 


4. Noeme Paints “Lovely American 


Lady.” 
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Noeme was not particularly talented as 
an artist, but she had very definite ideas 
as to what she wanted to paint. Her 
teacher and some of her other friends had 
been helping her to paint “a lovely lady.” 
The perfecting of the contours of the 
face, the long eyelashes, the immense red 
hat, and numerous other details had re- 
quired much time and patience. The 
school day was drawing to a close and 
the teacher realized that to help Noeme 
paint flesh tints upon the brown paper 
she was using would be a difficult and 
trying task. On the other hand, the paper 
itself was just the right shade for a Portu- 
guese face. A hint of red on the lips 
and cheeks and the Portuguese lady would 
be finished. 


Hopefully, the teacher asked, ““Noeme, 
is your lady Portuguese? Does she live 
in Brazil?” But Noeme, who always 
knew her own mind, quickly replied, 
“No-o-0-0!_ Noeme paint lovely Ameri- 
can lady! United States lady! 
make white skin and pink cheeks.” And 
we did! 

5. A Tribute to Our Schools. 

Noeme’s father had come from Brazil 
to Louisville, Kentucky, in order to study 
at our Baptist Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing the two years necessary for him to 
complete his course, Noeme and her older 
brother and sister had attended one of 
our public schools. Now it was time for 
the Cunha family to return to Brazil. 


It was my good fortune to hear a pub- 
lic address delivered by Dr. Cunha just 
a few days before he was to leave Louis- 
ville. In that address, he paid a high 
tribute to our schools. He said, “One of 
the most pleasant memories that I shall 
take with me when I leave this country 
is the memory of the friendliness, the 
kindness, the sympathy, and the tolerance 
which is exhibited by you in your splen- 
did schools.” 
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What Will My Income Tax Be?" 


N THE ISSUE OF Ohio Schools for 
January, 1940, the writer presented an 
atticle in the form of 30 questions and 
answers and bearing the title, “Making 
an Income Tax Return.” This article ap- 
peared also in the journals of other state 
education associations, including The 
Texas Outlook and School and Commu- 
nity (Missouri). It was also reprinted by 
a large textbook publishing company for 
distribution in the New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


In the February, 1941, issue of Ohio 
Schools, the writer presented a brief digest 
of recent modifications in the revenue act 
as regards individual income tax returns. 
This appeared under the title, “Income 
Tax Changes for 1941.” 


The Revenue Act of 1941, under which 
returns will be made in March, 1942, 
contains two very important changes 
which will be of interest and concern to 
teachers. Both of these changes operate 
so as to increase sharply an individual’s 
tax. For example, a single person having 
a total income of $1,800 with deductions 
amounting to $200 paid a tax of $28.16 
in 1941, but will pay a tax of $78.60 in 
1942. A married person with two chil- 
dren and having a total income of $3,500 
with deductions amounting to $300 paid 
a tax of $3.52 in 1941, but will pay a 
tax of $77.20 in 1942. 


The first change has to do with the 
personal exemption. Last year, a single 
person was allowed an exemption of $800 
and a married person, $2,000. This year, 
the single person is allowed an exemp- 
tion of $750 and the married person, 


Te By R. L. MorTON, 


Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


$1,500. Each dependent still carries an 
exemption of $400. 


The second and more serious change is 
the change in the plan of levying the 
surtax. Last year, surtax net incomes were 
not taxable unless they exceeded $4,000 
in amount. This year no surtax net in- 
come is exempt from taxation. Further- 
more, the rates at which surtaxes are 
levied have increased sharply. Last year, 
the rate on the first $2,000 of taxable 
income was 4 per cent; on the second 
$2,000, 5 per cent; and on the third 
$2,000, 6 per cent. This year, the cor- 
responding rates are 6 per cent, 9 per 
cent, and 13 per cent. Last year, a per- 
son having a surtax net income of $4,000 
paid no surtax. This year, such a person 
will pay a surtax of $300. 


Some persons who have never paid an 
income tax and who will not be required 
to pay a normal income tax in 1942 will 
be required to pay a surtax in 1942. For 
example, a married person with a total 
income of $1,800 and deductions amount- 
ing to $200 will be required to pay a 
surtax of $6.00 in 1942 although he paid 
no tax in 1941 and will not be required 
to pay a normal tax in 1942. 


The accompanying table has been pre- 
pared to help teachers estimate their 1942 
income taxes. It should be noted that all 
taxes shown in the table are based upon 
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TAXES ON 1941 Net INCOMES FOR SINGLE PERSONS AND FOR MARRIED PERSONS 
WitH NONE, ONE, Two, THREE, AND FouR DEPENDENTS 


Married and Number of Dependents 


Net Income 
if Earned Single 
$ 800 $ 3.00 
900 11.40 
1,000 21.00 
1,100 30.60 
1,200 40.20 
1,300 49.80 
1,400 59.40 
1,500 69.00 
1,600 78.60 
1,700 88.20 
1,800 97.80 
1,900 107.40 
2,000 117.00 
2,100 126.60 
2,200 136.20 
2,300 145.80 
2,400 155.40 
2,500 165.00 
2,600 174.60 
2,700 184.20 
2,800 195.30 
2,900 207.90 
3,000 220.50 
3,100 233.10 
3,200 - 245.70 
3,300 258.30 
3,400 270.90 
3,500 283.50 
3,600 296.10 
3,700 308.70 
3,800 321.30 
3,900 333.90 
4,000 346.50 
4,100 359.10 
4,200 371.70 
4,300 384.30 
4,400 396.90 
4,500 409.50 
4,600 422.10 
4,700 434.70 
4,800 449.30 
4,900 465.90 
5,000 482.50 
6,000 648.50 
7,000 824.50 
8,000 1,030.50 
9,000 1,246.50 
10,000 1,492.50 


None 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.00 
13.20 
22.80 
32.40 
42.00 
51.60 
61.20 
70.80 
80.40 
90.00 
99.60 
109.20 
118.80 
128.40 
138.00 
147.60 
157.20 
166.80 
176.40 
186.00 
198.60 
211.20 


223.80 
236.40 
249.00 
261.60 
274.20 
286.80 
299.40 
312.00 
324.60 
337.20 
349.80 
362.40 
375.00 
521.00 
687.00 
873.00 
1,079.00 
1,305.00 


* Ohio Schools, December 1941. 
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$ 


One 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
6.00 

12.00 
21.20 
30.80 
40.40 
50.00 
59.60 
69.20 
78.80 
88.40 
98.00 
107.60 
117.20 
126.80 
136.40 
146.00 
155.60 
165.20 
174.80 
184.40 
197.00 
209.60 
222.20 
234.80 
247.40 
260.00 
272.60 
285.20 
297.80 
310.40 
323.00 
453.00 
619.00 
789.00 
995.00 
1,205.00 


$ 


Two 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.00 
12.00 
19.60 
29.20 
38.80 
48.40 
58.00 
67.60 
77.20 
86.80 
96.40 
106.00 
115.60 
125.20 
134.80 
144.40 
154.00 
163.60 
173.20 
182.80 
195.40 
208.00 
220.60 
233.20 
245.80 
258.40 
271.00 
397.00 
551.00 
717.00 
911.00 
1,117.00 


$ 


Three 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.00 
12.00 
18.00 
27.60 
37.20 
46.80 
56.40 
66.00 
75.60 
85.20 


94.80 
104.40 
114.00 
123.60 
133.20 
142.80 
152.40 
162.00 
171.60 
181.20 
193.80 
206.40 
219.00 
345.00 
483.00 
649.00 
827.00 

1,033.00 


$ 


Four 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
6.00 
12.00 
18.00 
26.00 
35.60 
45.20 


54.80 

64.40 

74.00 

83.60 

93.20 
102.80 
112.40 
122.00 
131.60 
141.20 
150.80 
160.40 
170.00 
293.00 
419.00 
581.00 
747.00 
949.00 
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net incomes tather than upon total in- 


comes. Net income is the excess of total 
earned income over professional expenses 
and deductions. Deductions include such 
items as interest, taxes, losses, bad debts, 
and charitable contributions. 

For example, a teacher has a salary 
(which is his total income) of $1,750. 
His deductions amount to $50. His net 
income then is $1,700. ‘The table shows 
that his tax is $88.20 if single, $13.20 if 
married and without dependents, and 
zero if married and with one or more 
dependents. 

Linear interpolation may be used to 
find the approximate tax on net incomes 
not shown in the table provided that they 
are more than $800 and less than $10,000. 
For example, to find the tax for a single 
person having a net income of $2,185, 
proceed as follows: Note that the dif- 
ference between the tax on $2,100 and 





the tax on $2,200 is $9.60. Note that 
$2,185 is 85 per cent of the way from 
$2,100 to $2,200. Find 85 per cent of 
$960. It is $8.16. Add $8.16 to $126.60, 
the tax on $2,100. The tax on $2,185, 
then, is $134.76. This method will yield 
exactly correct results for most net in- 
comes not shown in the table if they are 
more than $800 and less than $10,000. 
The results will be only approximately 
correct for some incomes, however, on 
account of the effect of changes in the 
Surtax rates. 


Persons whose incomes are not derived 
entirely from salaries and wages and 
whose net incomes are more than $3,000 
should note that their earned income 
credits may be 10 per cent of earned net 
incomes instead of 10 per cent of net in- 
comes. This condition may increase the 
amount of the normal tax but not the 
amount of the surtax. 





Our Needed Reeducation in 


World Affairs 


N THE twentieth century man had 
conquered time and space, had disease 
on the retreat, and had promised to de- 


_ feat hunger for the first time in his his- 
tory. But the forces which promised 


peace and security have been let loose as 
a Frankenstein upon man himself. Why 
is the world marshalling all its scientific 
knowledge to wage destruction in the 
most promising era in human history? 


The answer to this question is not a 
deep dark mystery. Understanding why 


/men fight is not in the realm of some 
_ abstruse science; the solution is within the 
| knowledge of the common man, indeed 


in his own experience, but he has not 
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By E. R. BRADLEY, Chairman 


International Relations Section, K.E.A. 
Morgantown, Kentucky 


been awakened to this. As usual, ignor- 
ance prefers to stay in with the blinds 
drawn, and if it ventures out, it wears 
colored glasses. Man is not a great deal 
different from the boy who hung his 
trousers up and endeavored to jump into 
them when it was much safer and simpler 
to hold them in front of him, putting in 
one leg at a time. A good example of 
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man’s lethargy amid evil is St. Louis’ put- 
ting up with smoke for decades after it 
possessed the means for doing away with 
it. 

But man insists on learning the social 
sciences the hard way. He fought a hard 
fight to keep the physical and biological 
sciences static. The complacent and 
doubting citizen who was sure that Robert 
Fulton on the Clermont “was the devil 
on a raft” is a proverbial example of 
early skepticism in the physical sciences in 
this country. A more classical example 
in the biological sciences is the ostracising 
of Pasteur because he insisted that bac- 
teria caused disease. Today we are eager 
to try any and all innovations in the phys- 
ical sciences, but we still hold dear the 
principle of international relations that 
Washington advocated although no his- 
torian has as much as intimated that 
Washington intended his policy to be for- 
ever feasible and binding. The problem 
in the social sciences, then, is to get the 
citizen to cast off his illusion of per- 
manency in a world of change. While it 
is not the teacher’s function to force any 
political, social, or economic concept on 
the student, it is his duty to wake him 
up. 

There are several understandings that 
must be developed if we are to have a 
stable world order. 

We must realize that we are living in 
a rapidly shrinking world. Washington 
received a copy of the Jay Treaty three 
and one-half months after it was signed 
in London, there being a slight delay be- 
cause of the wind. Had the Japanese 
attacked the Philippines in 1794 the news 
would have reached Washington in about 
six months. Today the people in Lex- 
ington are much closer to Germany than 
their fellow townsman, Henry Clay, was 
to Washington in 1824. One historian 
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has said that the world today is smaller 
in time-size than were the thirteen orig- 
inal states in 1789, only one hundred and 
fifty-two years ago. 

While the world has been shrinking, 
the trade of the nations has become more 
and more intertwined. For example, the 
combined exports and imports of the 
United States in 1790 amounted to $43,- 
000,000. By 1910 these figures were 
raised to $3,429,000,000, and by 1929 our 
total trade amounted to $9,640,000,000 
or over 220 times the total trade in 
Washington’s day. 

These figures on our transportation 
and commerce are not so difficult to com- 
prehend, and the implications are recog- 
nized as being grave, but we refuse to 
understand the other fellow’s attitude, 
which is the key to the solution of the 
international complications. It never oc- 
curs to us that the other fellow wants 
peace and security, and that our “enemy” 
is fighting for these ideals too. For in- 
stance, we are amazed at the treachery 
of the Japanese, but to the Japanese those 
daring aviators who “‘air-blitzed” Hawaii 
are heroes. They are fighting for national 
honor as well as we. The trouble with 
both the Japanese and the Americans is 
that both have too narrow loyalties. The 
people in each nation tend to believe that 
war springs from some strange obliquity 
in other nations, from which, thank 
Heaven, they are free. But the truth is 
that war springs from a condition, a 
training and a situation, for which all 
are at fault either in a positive or a nega- 
tive way. And it can be stated unequi- 
vocally that by its negative position in 
world affairs the United States is to a 
great extent the cause of the present 
debacle in the society of nations. 

The common attitude that Tojo of 
Hitler is responsible for this turmoil is 
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grossly false. The more quickly we realize 
that Hitler is a result, not a cause, the 
more quickly will we have international 
peace and security. And it can be stated 
quite dogmatically that this understanding 
is a requisite to international order. H. G. 
Wells, the noted English historian, has 
said that we can no more rid ourselves 
of war by getting rid of Hitler than we 
can rid ourselves of measles by scraping. 
Hitler is a mere boil on the body politic. 
And the extent to which Hitler uses the 
people as pawns is a measure of the 
political incompetence of the people. 


It seems that most people realize that 
we can no longer be isolated, but it is 
doubtful if the people in general or our 
isolationist leaders understand what real 
security is. Surely it is clear that there 
can be no security by standing alone. 
Such a policy has let Hitler pick off one 
country after another until he had the 
British backs to the wall, and the United 
States at bay so that we have no wall 
to lean against except the fragile wall to 
the south, which we have only by the 
grace of our Good Neighbor Policy be- 
latedly established. As Dr. D. F. Fleming 
of Vanderbilt University repeatedly tells 
his classes in international law, ‘No 
nation can be safe however powerful un- 
less the smallest nation is safe.” And it 
should be pointed out to those who look 
with disdain on international organization 
that this is the aim of collective security. 
It must be recognized too that during the 
reign of Amercia’s most infamous gang- 
ster, Al Capone, no one suggested that 
the courts be closed and the police sent 
home, thus leaving each individual to look 
out for himself. 


In a world of international anarchy 
each nation has to look out for itself. 
Consequently, no nation ever feels se- 
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cure. The inevitable result is an arma- 
ment race, which means less butter and 
more guns. For fear of being dominated 
by others, imperialism, cultural, economic, 
and political is resorted to, and there can 
be no stopping place. We wanted Hawaii, 
the “Key to the Pacific,” then Guam was 
necessary for the security of Hawaii. It 
is true that in a world organized for war 
bases are necessary all over the globe, 
but each encroachment is another step 
toward war. Nations cannot be sole 
arbiters of their own disputes. Within 
nations the collective will of the com- 
munity protects the individual citizens, but 
this primary political maxim has not yet 
been accepted in the sphere of inter- 
national relations. 


Technology is widening the gap be- 
tween men and machines, between the 
material and non-material culture. Dr. 
Harty Elmer Barnes has aptly referred to 
this gap by saying that man cannot get 
along much longer with one foot in an 
airplane and one in an oxcart. 


Whether we like it or not, nations are 
neighbors. Nations are interrelated and 
interactions do occur. There is an inter- 
national society already, but a disordered 
one. Dr. George M. Stratton in his 
Social Psychology of International Con- 
duct (New York, 1929) says, “The na- 
tions, then, are not called upon to create 
an international society, but only to 
civilize, to. give law and order to the al- 
ready existing society of nations. This is 
the ideal President Roosevelt was refer- 
ring to when he said, “The true goal we 
seek is far above and beyond the ugly 
field of battle.” 


This is the challenge that America 
must face in the future. It may well be 
that ‘‘we shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last best hope of earth.” 
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[pac S on the married woman er 
revealed in the recent study°%n “The 
Position of Married Women in the Eco- 
nomic World” made by the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs have a bearing on many 
educational problems. 


Dr. Mary Beard was chairman of the 
committee which made the study. The 
study, which was directed by Dr. Ruth 
Shallcross, finds that married women 
workers must have the co-operation of the 
husband if the combination of home and 
work for the wife is successful. Husbands 
are or are not co-operative, frequently be- 
cause of their attitudes and training which 
have been created in their own homes 
and in their schools. The study reports: 


“If school boards discuss married women, 
boys and girls being taught in those schools 
may grow up with the idea that it is wrong 
for married women to work under any circum- 
stances and that children who grow up under 
this attitude and later marry with the economic 
necessity of having the wife work, would un- 
doubtedly have family difficulties. 


“That husbands can be co-operative if the 
wife works by thelping with household tasks 
and assuming that homemaking is also a _ 
of their responsibility,” the study indicated. 


“Some modern schools are teaching domestic 
training to boys as well as to girls, and some 
sociology classes ate teaching boys and girls 
that homemaking is a mutual responsibility 
of both husband and wife. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC. 

“Neither boys nor girls, for the most part, 
are prepared today in schools for the impor- 
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Educators Say Married Women Teachers 
Are As Competent As Single Ones 


tant task of homemaking. Those women who 
have been taught to manage a home and care 
for children can spend much less energy doing 
those tasks than can the untrained women, 
thus keeping their health. 


“Some psychologists maintain that both boys 
and girls need educational training before high 
school graduates them on the following: care 
of children, physiology, managing a home and 
definition of a home, sex matters, food values 
and how to market, and a technical knowledge 
of some skill or trade. They claim that an 
educational system thas failed if it does not 
prepare boys and girls both for home life in 
these ways.” 
~One important section of the report 
refers to the surveys made by the Na- 
tional Education Association on employ- 
ment policies of local communities with 
regard to married women teachers. In its 
survey in 1931 the National Education 
Association showed that 77 per cent of 
the cities reporting did not employ mar- 
ried women as new teachers and 63 per 
cent dismissed women upon marriage. 
Tenure acts, in the nine states which have 
them, protect teachers from being dis- 
missed when they marry. 


In 1939, the National Education As- 
sociation reported that in at least thirteen 
states teachers are legally protected” by 
court decisions from dismissals for marital 
reasons. Kentucky seems to be the only 
state where contract of marriage is 
deemed “the very basis of the whole 
fabric of society” and hence must not be 
a personal obstacle in employment. 

pinions of educators are overwhelm- 
ingly in agreement that married women 
are as competent as single teachers. 
Arbitary rules of selection or exclusion, 
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including prohibited employment for 
those married, does not take into account 
individual efficiency, Dr. Shallcross de- 
clares. 


Under the heading, ‘‘Personality De- 
velopment of Women,” the study states: 


“Whether a woman’s personality is devel- 
oped best by working outside the home or 
by giving most of her attention to the home, 
depends entirely on individuals and their attt- 
tudes, the kind of relationship they have with 
their husbands, their need for working, their 
demands for an occupational outlet, and their 
abilities and talents. Educated women demand 
a disciplined, occupational outlet more fre- 
quently than those less well educated.” 


Studies of two groups of married pro- 
fessional women in the college towns of 
Corvallis, Oregon and Ames, Iowa, claim 
that marriage and a career can be joined 


very satisfactorily without any ill effects 
on family relationships. That education 
for vocation is important in marital happi- 
ness is indicated in the Federation’s study, 
and also that occupations have some effect 
on the prevalence of divorce. Divorces 
are few among agricultural workers where 
farm wives are economic assets in mar- 
riage. And incidentally, working business 
and professional women are not found in 
divorce courts as frequently as leisured 
women are. Idle, rich women have more 
divorces than any other group. 


Copies of .the study on the married 
woman worker will be published in popu- 
lar booklet form at 10c a copy and may 
be obtained through the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 





Books and Magazines Available for the 


Teaching of General Science in the 
Secondary Schools 


VERY TEACHER, especially in the 
secondary school, should stress the 
| fact that all of the worth-while informa- 
| tion concerning a subject’is not found 
within the cover of a single textbook. 


Administrators, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers are feeling the need and 
telying more and more upon reference 
materials. Such a practice speaks favor- 
ably for the growing success of our 
schools. 

The American secondary school has 
made rapid progress in regard to refer- 
ence materials. A few decades ago the 
high-school library was the unusual while 
today our accrediting associations, like 
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the North Central Association and the 
Southern Association for Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, demand it. Some 
schools have reference material in the 
science classroom, but the tendency is to 
keep it in the library, which should be 
very convenient and attractive. It should 
be so attractive as to invite the youth to 
come in, to linger, and to make,use of the 
science materials. 
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Science teachers in our secondary 
schools are depending more and more 
upon current science because they are 
realizing its importance as a factor in their 
teaching. Anderson? has made a recent 
study of eighty-two representative junior 
and senior high schools throughout the 
United States to determine the use made 
of science magazines. In 73 per cent of 
these schools the science departments were 
actively fostering the use of magazines in 
the library and classroom. He says, 
“Teachers of science consider the use of 
magazines necessary to effective presenta- 
tion of the subject.” 


The writer recently made a sampling 
study of the teaching of general science 
in the secondary schools of the United 
States with special emphasis on Kentucky. 
The United States was divided into five 
geographical divisions and two states 
were selected from each division. Three 
schools from each of these ten states 
were studied, one of which was a second- 
ary school in a large city, the second one 
a high school in a city of medium size, 
and the third a secondary school in a 
rural community. Similarly, Kentucky 
was divided into five geographical sec- 
tions and three schools were surveyed 
from each section. A total of forty-five 
schools was included in the study. 

The writer asked the schools included 
in the investigation for some information 
concerning reference materials. Reference 
books were included in one question 


which was as follows: “The number of 
general science reference books in your 
library or science classroom: (a) How 
many different kinds of supplementary 
texts do you use? The total number. 
(b) How many general reference books 
have you? (c) Which of the following 
sets of books do you have in your school? 
(1) World Book, (2) Book of Knowl- 
edge, and (3) Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia.” 

Table I shows the data pertinent to the 
supplementary textbooks and _ special 
reference books for general science. In 
this survey, the average school has five 
and seven-tenths different supplementary 
general science textbooks with a total of 
forty-three. The number of general refer- 
ence books for general science in ‘the 
average school was eighty-six. 

Table II shows the percentage of 
schools included in this investigation 
which own sets of three popular refer- 
ence books—Book of Knowledge, Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and World 
Book. This study reveals that the World 
Book leads with four-fifths of the schools 
having a set; approximately two-thirds of 
the schools own a set of Compton’s; and 
almost one-half of them possess the Book 
of Knowledge. Most of the secondary 
schools own at least one set of these ex- 
cellent references. 

The importance and use of current 
science should be stressed in every second- 
ary science classroom. This material 


TABLE I. THE NUMBER OF SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS AND GENERAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS INVESTIGATED 


Supplementary Textbooks 


Classification Different Total No. 
of Ones per 
Schools per School School 
Rural or 
Small Town 6.4 44.6 
Medium 
Sized City 5.4 28.1 
Large City 5.3 56.4 


RENTUCKY 


General Reference Books 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Schools Average No. Schools 
Answering __per School Answering 
80.0 67.3 66.7 
73.3 105.0 46.7 
60.0 85.7 46.7 
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An Honor Roll for a Democracy 


SPECIAL type of honor roll has been 

developed over a period of two years 

by the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 

teachers of Condit School. Its purpose is 

to emphasize and build into the lives of 

the children some of the fundamental 
principles of a democracy. 

It was revealed in a careful study that 
the traditional honor roll which stresses 
scholastic marks only was much too nar- 
row for our purpose. However, scholar- 
ship is one of the six major fields in our 
present honor roll plan. 

After considerable experimentation and 
study we have chosen six fields or traits 
which we believe will best represent the 
measurable activities of the pupils. These 
fields are: 


. Scholarship 

. Citizenship and Co-operation 
. Industry and Effort 

. Courtesy 

. School Service 

. Improvement 


NV KRW DN 


A brief word concerning each of these 
fields will explain to a certain degree why 
we have made this selection. 

Scholarship. One of our major pur- 
poses in our school activities is to train 
children for the responsibilities of future 
citizens. We are thoroughly convinced 
that trained minds are essential in the gen- 
eral plan to establish a strong democracy. 
Thus our honor roll places special em- 
phasis on scholastic accomplishments. 

Citizenship and Co-operation. These 
fields were chosen because they are two of 
the basic fundamentals necessary for the 
success of our type of government. 
Recognition such as the honor roll affords, 
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By FRep E. RiGssy, 


Principal, Condit School, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


helps teach the children the simple laws 
of fair play and how to work together in 
a democratic country. 

Industry and Effort. At a time like 
this when self-protection is so essential 
at all times against outside influences, we 
must without the least equivocation be 
continuously industrious. We believe that 
habits of industry should be inculcated in 
the minds of the children at an early age. 
Special rewards should be given in the 
grades to encourage the development of 
this characteristic. ; 

Courtesy. In our modern management 
of social, political, economical, and indus- 
trial affairs, we are in such a hurry that 
in too many cases we are prone to be dis- 
courteous. Good manners and the proper 
respect of other people’s feelings are es- 
sential elements in a sound democracy. 
We cannot overstress the importance of 
courtesy. 

School Service. During the school day 
the children run errands, serve on patrol 
duty, help the teacher, the principal, and 
fellow pupils in many different ways. 
When this form of service is given a 
place on the honor roll it is elevated to 
its rightful level of importance in our 
school where we are teaching children the 
value of helping others in a democracy. 

Improvement. This field includes im- 
provement in attitude as well as in class- 
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“THE HONOR ROLL” 
Condit Elementary School 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


















































Teacher Date 

Scholar- =" — .. Improve- School 

ship Effort —" ment Service 

Roger Millikan VJ J/ J/ 
Jeanette Hemlepp JV J/ 
Dean Spray VJ/ J/ J/ 
Roxanna Fugitt J/ J JV 
Lowell King J/ J J/ 
Lafayette Walters J/ / 
Louis Mullen J/ 














The above names and checks are actual records of a part of the honor roll for 


the second six weeks of this school year. 


room work. A desire on the part of the 
child to improve or do better the things 
he is doing is a worthy characteristic and 
it deserves special recognition. 


To facilitate the collection and assimi- 
lation of the material for the printed 
copy of the honor roll a mimeographed 
check list with printed rules is given to 
each teacher. The check list shown above 
is used, 

The Rules 
1. Reports are due in the office on Monday of 
the seventh week. 


2. Not more than 25% of a class can receive 
honors for each six weeks. This rule has 
been changed to read about 25%. 

3. A pupil may receive more than one honor 
each six weeks, but not more than three. 


4, The results will be published and a copy 
given to each pupil of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 
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5. The honor roll publication will become a 
part of our permanent records and shall be 
used for future recommendations. 


6. The home room teacher will receive recom- 
mendations from other teachers but her 
decision is final. 


7. Special recognition will be given in a chapel 
program. 


The importance of the honor roll is 
further emphasized by a special program 
given in chapel. At this time the names 
appearing on the honor roll are read by 
some of the honor pupils. On some occa- 
sions parents of the children receiving 
honors are invited to attend this chapel 
service. This program provides an im- 
pressive feature of the honor roll system. 


The children love to work for these 
various honors. They enthusiastically 
enter into the general contest for rewards. 
We are convinced that this method of 
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giving honors and stressing the ideals of 
democracy is in our situation both profit- 
able and successful. 

Each child receives a mimeographed 
copy of the honor roll at the end of the 
chapel service. This information also be- 


comes a part of our permanent records 
for future references and recommenda- 
tions. Thus we have in our files a valu- 
able inventory of definite accomplishments 
in the teaching and practicing for a better 
and stronger democracy. 





Junior Executive Study for Profit 


And Pleasure 


TEN-WEEKS conference course for 
A Junior Executives in retail stores was 
offered at the Theodore Ahrens Trade 
School, January 14th to March 18th, one 
evening each week, seven to nine. 

Sixty-seven Junior Executives, repre- 
senting ten retail stores were enrolled in 
the course. These young people were se- 
lected by the Personnel Departments of 
the various stores in which they were em- 
ployed and were chosen upon the basis of 
potential promotion. Approximately 
twenty-seven per cent of the group were 
college graduates or had attended college. 
The remaining seventy-three per cent were 
high school graduates or had attended 
high school. 

The purpose of the course was to study 
the problems of personnel supervision in 
order that the junior executive might ar- 
rive at a better understanding of his job, 
namely, the ability to supervise more effi- 
ciently the department personnel. 

Ten problems in Personnel Supervision 
were introduced: (1) Meaning and Scope 
of Personnel Supervision; (2) Developing 
the Attributes Necessary to Success in 
Personnel Supervision; (3) Understanding 
Human Nature; (4) Training the Junior 
Executive; (5) Responsibility of Selecting 
the Right Person for the Job; (6) Intro- 
ducing the Worker to His Job and De- 
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By ALIcE E. WATKINS, 


Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 


veloping Proper Job Attitude; (7) Dem- 
onstrating the Preparation, Plan and 
Methods of Holding a Departmental 
Meeting; (8) Correction and Corrective 
Interview; (9) The Value of Tests and 
Measurements; (10) The Manager Evalu- 
ates His Junior Executives. 

One topic was presented each week in 
a two-hour session. The conference 
method was used and each week an execu- 
tive from some local store was invited to 
be the conference leader. The teacher of 
retail selling was constantly present and 
assisted in steering the program. The dis- 
cussion was spontaneous, lively, interest- 
ing, and individually helpful. This con- 
ference method revealed and developed 
certain desirable attitudes, such as; open- 
mindedness, co-operation, fairness, re- 
sourcefulness, eagerness to learn, sus- 
pended judgment, etc. 

Each evening the members of the class 
arrived at certain conclusions. For exam- 
ple, the discussion of the topic, “Meaning 
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and Scope of Personnel Supervision,” de- 
veloped the following thought: “It is the 
patient, persistent, systematic teaching, 
checking, rating, commending, rewarding, 
and correcting which are so necessary if 
plans are to materialize into actual accom- 
plishment.” When “Attributes Necessary 
to Success” was discussed, the conference 
developed the following statement: ‘The 
Junior Executive should be a leader pos- 
sessing certain attributes necessary to suc- 
cess in handling people such as: Integrity, 
courtesy, judgment, industry, capacity to 
follow through, courage, initiative, etc. 
Good leadership comes from within—'It 
is the resultant of sound and logical think- 
ing, fair and considerate feeling toward 
other people and a systematic under- 
standing of people rather than of acting a 
part. It is the exact expression of the 
thoughts and feeling of the leader.” 

In checking the influence of attitudes, 
the following list was produced: Attitudes 
may: 

Reveal openmindedness 
Secure co-operation 


Hinder Success 

Produce superiority 

Develop prejudice Influence fairness 

Promote narrow or Foster suspended judg- 
“fixed” point of view ment 


Suggest envy Encourage resourceful- 
Show timidity ness 
Promote success 

The Junior Executive must learn 


methods of developing positive job atti- 
tudes by means of demonstration, direct 
teaching or indirect teaching, thereby 
enabling the employee to see his weak- 
nesses and to correct them to the best of 
his ability. “Properly used, correction is 
the most important single device of leader- 
ship.” “Properly administered correction 
renews standards, teaches, checks promptly 
the possible formation of bad habits, and 
stimulates greater effort.” 

Results of such a course as this may or 
may not be tangible. The following state- 
ment shows something of its value: 
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1. Fifteen members of the group re- 
ceived promotions during the ten-weeks 
course. 


2. Quotations from letters received: 


“The Junior Executive course helped me to 
find a satisfactory approach to my new posi- 
tion.” 

“Every problem in the course was splendidly 
handled and has proven of great benefit to me. 
I am looking forward to next year’s course.” 

“The practical aspect of the Junior Executive 
course has already proven vitally important in 
my work.” 

“The Junior Executive training class has 
enabled me to gain valuable and needed knowl- 
edge from the experiences of others.” 

“It is unanimously agreed that in no other 
educational program could ten evenings have 
given us so much in information, guidance, and 
incentive.” 

“Your unceasing efforts to make your class 
interesting, educational, and practical from a 
business point of view has helped greatly in 
my line of work.” 

“I gathered knowledge during the Junior 
Executive course which I could not have got- 
ten elsewhere.” 

“The most inspiring class I ever attended.” 


‘No where have I heard personnel so clearly 
explained nor principles of personnel which 
were so applicable.” 

“Personnel Training has aided me in better 
assisting my department workers.” 

“I am most grateful for the opportunity of 
learning firsthand the ever-changing views on 
‘Personnel.’ ”’ 

“Inspirational-—educational—valuable; only 
superlatives can describe the worth of such a 
course.” 

“About fifteen of our group attended the 
meeting held each Tuesday for ten weeks, and 
each has felt amply rewarded (look what hap- 
pened to Miles and Ross). Everyone wants a 
return ticket for next year’s performance and 
that, in itself, is the best recommendation we 
know to give.” 


The program of Distributive Education 
will continue to develop such study op- 
portunities for our community. 
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The School’s Place in Building 


Another New South 


HERE IS ANOTHER New South in 
Tine making—another New South that 
is as different from the society in which 
we are now living as was the New South 
of Henry W. Grady’s time from the Old 
South of the pre-war days. The temper 
and tone of this now “New South,” its 
sociological aspects and its culture will 
depend on the imagination and the lead- 
ership of the men and women who are 
at the helm of the social, educational 
and governmental agencies in the South- 
ern states at the present time or who will 
hold these positions during the two or 
three decades. 


During the next half century we have 
the opportunity of building here in the 
Southern region one of the great civiliza- 
tions of all time. We cannot do this 
if we follow the sociological and govern- 
mental pattern that has prevailed in the 
South since Reconstruction days or that is 
in vogue in other sections of the nation. 
This does not mean that there will or 
should be any radical changes in the 
political or governmental set-up, but that 
the people in charge of political machines, 
in places of responsibility in government, 
both state and local, must catch a new 
vision of social responsibility, must under- 
stand that the South is standing on the 
edge of a new era of economic develop- 
ment and that this new industrial empire 
can be made to serve all the people and 
all the children. This will probably 
mean a change in personnel of leader- 
ship in many instances and in many states. 
The demand is for men and women in 
places of responsibility in business, in 
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By JULE B. WARREN, 
Editor North Carolina Education 


schools, in industry and in government 
who can take the long view, who can think 
of the long future rather than the imme- 
diate results or next week’s profits. 

If all of this totals up to toppling some 
of the present-day leadership from the 
pedestal of authority, that leadership 
should be upset. This new ‘New South” 
cannot be built on the foundations of 
ward heelers of the genus “peanuto 
politico,” whose highest concept of civic 
responsibility and duty is to herd ignorant 
voters to the polling places and “vote” 
them in accordance with the command of 
the master mind. That does not mean 
that we are going to get rid of this kind 
of political leadership in the low places, 
for such riddance cannot be had by merely 
waving the wand of wishful thinking. It 
does mean that we are going to have to 
educate a larger number of our people 
to do their own thinking so they will not 
be amenable to the dictates of the kind of 
leadership that thinks in terms of selfish- 
ness in all elections. 


WHY ANOTHER “NEW SOUTH” 


So far we have assumed that there is 
to be another “New South.” Let us look 
at some of the elements and factors that 
justify this assumption. What are the in- 
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gredients in this melting pot out of which 
we have the opportunity of bringing forth 
a South that we have only dreamed of 
in the past? 


In the first place life is going to be 
different for all of us—not only those 
who live in the South, but for the whole 
world—since this European holocaust is 
under control. No matter which side 
wins, the pattern of individual living will 
be different in the future. There are cer- 
tain factors, however, in the situation in 
this section of the United States which 
will make it possible for another “New 
South” to emerge. 


We are beginning, here in the South, 
to get away from the one crop agriculture. 
Efforts, so far, are merely a gesture in 
that direction, for one arm of the federal 
government is paying for crop control 
cover crops, and another branch is freez- 
ing the prices of cotton and possibly other 
Southern crops at prices that continue to 
encourage southern people to plant these 
crops. We are, however, making a begin- 
ning towards diversification that has been 
preached so long. Along with this change 
in the agricultural picture is a growing 
consciousness of the imperative necessity 
for the conservation of our most im- 
portant natural resource—the soil. 
Another agricultural problem with both 
sociological and economic aspects, de- 
manding solution, is the tenant farmer 
and share cropper system prevalent in 
many of the Southern states. The begin- 
ning we have made on this is the recog- 
nition of the problem. Little has been 
done towards its solution, despite the fact 
that the federal government is spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on the re- 
settlement of these share croppers and 
tenants on more productive soil. Much of 
this money is being wasted because the 
mere passage of a law by the federal con- 
gress, even if it is implemented by a gen- 
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erous appropriation, will not wholly solve 
a problem of this kind. Much is wasted 
because moving the type people who make 
up the share cropper and tenant class does 
not remove from his make-up the qualities 
or lack of qualities which caused him to 
be a share cropper or a tenant in the 
first place. 

Education is the only thing that will 
change the conditions—education of both 
the landlord and the tenant. That will 
take at least a generation to accomplish, 
but it is the only hope of finding a per- 
manent solution of this economic and 
social canker. That does not mean that 
every share cropper and every tenant 
farmer will be able to own and operate 
a farm of his own. There is no reason 
to believe that every man who lives in 
a rural area is capable of owning and 
operating a business of his own, any more 
than there is reason in demanding that 
every person who lives in an urban com- 
munity should own his own business. 
Education will not turn all share croppers 
and tenants into farm owners, but it will 
make them better fitted to live on the 
farm even if they do continue to work 
for someone else. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 


Another reason for optimism about the 
building of another “New South” is the 
increasing evidence that more and more 
an increased volume of manufacturing 
business is going to be located in this 
section. Better transportation facilities, 
the elimination of the freight rate dis- 
crimination against this section, favorable 
climatic conditions, increase in the savings 
that can be invested in plants, and a 
good supply of intelligent native labor 
are among the factors that are causing 
more and more people to locate manu- 
facturing plants in this section of the 
country. The trend towards the location 
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of mills and factories in the southern 
region was well under way before the 
European War threw the whole economic 
wheels out of balance. It should continue 
after the war, but these new industries 
should not be stimulated to come here 
with free taxes and other inducements 
that may result in their presence being an 
economic liability rather than an asset. 
Neither should new industry be brought 
here with the idea that there is an 
abundance of cheap labor in the South, 
and that the work can be done with less 
outlay in wages than in other parts of 
the country. There may be some slight 
reason for a wage differential on account 
of the difference in the cost of living, 
but manufacturing that is done with cheap 
labor is, in the long run, an economic 
liability rather than a sectional asset. 


THREE OTHER FACTORS 


Three other factors have favored and 
will continue to encourage the trend of 
industry southward. One of these is the 
fact that this area is the only part of 
the country that has shown any large in- 
crease in population. This means that 
there will be an abundance of man power 
in this section for many years to come. 
These people must find a livelihood in 
the South or migrate to other sections of 
the country. Unless we can provide the 
opportunity in the South for the profit- 
able employment of these people many 
will go to other sections where the op- 
portunity is offered. It is not unusual or 
unexpected that those who leave their 
homes in the South will be the more alert, 
bolder and the better trained. 

The war situation has brought many 
more tourists to the South than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country. With 
the oceans closed to pleasure travel and 
Europe a shambles, people with money to 
spend on vacations have come South. 
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Many of the Southern states were en- 
couraging this type of business before the 
World War. Advertising campaigns that 
emphasized both the vacation and the 
industrial possibilities of the South were 
sponsored by the promotion arms of many 
state governments. 


Still another factor that will play a part 
in the encouragement of industry to this 
section is the large development of water 
power, which will provide an abundance 
of cheap electric power for private use 
once the defense demands can release 
some of this wattage for peace-time in- 
dustry. 


WHAT THIS SHOULD MEAN 


All of this adds up to more money in 
the South. 


What we do with this increased rev- 
enue, how we use this new money will 
tell the story of the type civilization and 
society we shall build here in this “New 
South.” Many years ago Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, former United States Commissioner 
of Education, now president of a teachers’ 
college in Tennessee said there were only 
three factors entering into the production 
of wealth in a state or a nation. These 
three factors are: 


1. The natural resources of the section. 
Mineral resources, fertile land and other 
natural resources had something to do 
with the wealth of a community. 


2. The racial heritages of a people 
played a part in the production of wealth. 
Industrious, thrifty, intelligent and 
healthy people play a part in the develop- 
ment and the creation of wealth. 


3. The amount of training for intelli- 
gent work and intelligent use of natural 
resources is a factor in wealth production. 
That is education. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Literary Defense 


EFENSE! The leaders of our nation 
I) arc shouting it; every tongue is speak- 
ing it; every ear is becoming attuned to 
the sound of it; and every eye is seeing 
it. In one way or another every Ameri- 
can is becoming acquainted with this 
word which has become so far-reaching 
in meaning. 

We might ask ourselves what we are 
defending. The answer is quite obvious. 
We are defending a way of life, one in 
which we have faith, and one for which 
we would rather die, than live and be de- 
prived of it. 


Every true American must have an in- 
dividual task to accomplish in this great 
fight for the preservation of our way of 
life. We should endeavor to work out 
the salvation of our nation, not with fear 
and trembling in this case, but with sin- 
cere faith, courage, and perseverance. 
We, as teachers, have a splendid oppor- 
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South Portsmouth High School, 
South Portsmouth, Kentucky 


tunity to show our faith in the American 
way. Each of us should have a very defi- 
nite goal in this time of strife toward 
which we can work in our own small 
way. 

I, with the co-operation of the teachers 
with whom I work, have chosen to de- 
fend and to cultivate desirable literary 
tastes in the youth of my community. Per- 
haps one may think this is an abstract 
and far-fetched method of defense. To 
me it has become one of the most con- 
crete methods I know. 

Did -you know that there are literally 
hundreds of “trashy” magazines and 
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books being published and sold today 
which are lowering the morals and ideals 
of our American boys and girls? I speak 
of the so-called color comics, the “super- 
man” books, the “‘sex horror” magazines, 
and others which bear the name of “true 
so and so,” but which fill their pages with 
nothing but unadulterated and spectacular 
untruths. Millions of dollars are spent 
each year for these magazines which add 
more confusion to the already confused 
minds of young Americans living in a 
confused world. The way of life pre- 
sented in them is not the American way, 
neither is it the way we want to pass on 
to our children and to the coming gener- 
ations. 


I should like to quote Stirling North, 
Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily 
News: 


“If we had the power to look twenty 
years into the future, we would probably 
be able to say that in the years 1932 to 
1941 two evils arose which threatened 
civilization—the totalitarian Nazis and 
the American publishers of “comic” mag- 
azines. Both had deeply anti-democratic 
aims. Both were able to bring fear and 
horror to every fireside. Both showed life 
to be organized violence, rather than or- 
ganized peace and tolerance. Both de- 
pended for their effectiveness on murder, 
torture, kidnapping, arson, burglary, 
hatred, and all other crimes which Chris- 
tianity has tried to counteract. 


“Perhaps you think that you are not 
affected by the “comic” magazines you 
read. Perhaps you think that because the 
hero wins in the last picture “comic” 
magazines are fighting crime. But when 
you consider the fact that an entire maga- 
zine is made up of the activities of crim- 
inals before the really quite ridiculous 
hero comes to the rescue, you must be 
able to realize that what you have 
been enjoying was crime, not crime pre- 
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venitioti. Ore lump of sugar will not 
sweeten a gallon of vinegar.” 


This is undoubtedly true, and, as a 
teacher and an American, I agree whole- 
heartedly. 


Is it possible that these “literary 
swindlers,” the writers and publishers of 
these “pulp paper” magazines, have as 
their aim the weakening of our nation 
through the lowering of the morals of our 
youth? It has been said that one of the 
leading nations of Europe fell under Nazi 
domination, mainly because her people 
were morally weak. Perhaps this is true. 
Before we can show any real physical 
strength we must be morally strong, and 
reading plays a very important part in 
molding the character of boys and girls. 

One might ask, “What can we, as 
teachers, do to lead our pupils into richer 
literary fields?” 

I can only suggest a few methods which 
we are finding helpful in our school. 
First, we never fail to grasp an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish between the good 
and the bad in literature. We not only 
observe Book Week, but we emphasize 
good reading every day. We make use of 
bulletin board displays and posters to add 
emphasis and to call attention to special 
types of reading. Book talks and written 
book reviews are made in English and 
social science classes. 

Our library is not large but we try to 
make a proper selection each time we 
purchase new books. We subscribe to 
several of the best magazines and it is 
becoming evident that the pupils are be- 
ginning to recognize the value of the de- 
sirable in literature and the worthlessness 
of the undesirable. Assembly programs, 
literary clubs, and the school paper are 
very effective aids in emphasizing good 
reading. 

Reading should not be considered an 
end in itself, but as a means to an end, 
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the primary purpose being that of per- 
sonal enjoyment, information, appreci- 
ation, and inspiration. We permit this 
purpose to be defeated when we allow 
our pupils to occupy their time with 
worthless reading material. 

Young blood loves and demands ad- 
venture. This demand can be met through 
reading of the proper kind. Never be- 
fore have we had so many good books 
and magazines from which to choose; 
whereas, on the other hand, never before 
has there been such an avalanche of 
worthless and harmful reading matter 
pouring from the press. Our problem, as 
teachers, is to teach the young people, and 
in some cases their parents, to make the 
right choice. We know that the teacher 
and the librarian cannot do everything. 
Our efforts will be lost if the parents fail 
to co-operate. Individual letters may be 
written to the parents asking for their 
co-operation and offering to help them 
select the books they give their children. 

One does not need a college educa- 
tion to distinguish between cleanliness 
and filth; neither does one need a college 
degree to recognize the difference between 
worth-while and worthless reading; there- 
fore, most parents, with some advice and 
guidance from the teacher and the libra- 
tian, have the ability to select the best 
reading material for their children. The 
Parent-Teacher Association is the best 
medium through which we may meet the 
parents personally and help them to help 
their children. 

We want our youth of today to develop 
into democratic, practical-minded citizens, 
and the way of life pictured in the type 
of literature I have been discussing is 
neither democratic nor practical. 

Francis Bacon said that some books are 
to be chewed and digested, but I am sure 
if Bacon were living today, he would not 
recommend the digestion of “superman.” 
With the diligence with which many 
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young people are reading this kind of 
book and magazine, our coming gener- 
ation will be suffering from a severe case 
of literary dyspepsia if we do not band 
together and defend them and the good 
literature and thwart the purpose of this 
“stuff” before it defeats us. 





American Education Week 
Set for 1942 


ee of the four agencies 
sponsoring American Education Week 
started immediately after the close of the 
1941 observance to plan the program for 
1942. November 8th to 14th will be the 
dates for this year, and the general theme 
is Education for Free Men. Daily topics 
will seek to show how this education 
liberates the human spirit, prepares for 
useful work, enriches community life, de- 
velops loyal citizens, improves human 
and world relations, creates sturdy char- 
acter, and builds physical fitness. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN Book CoMPANY—Raymond C. 
Hornback, Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
CompANYy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 
THE Economy Company—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Can English Be Taught Incidentally? 


HE REASON or purpose for teach- 

ing English should be to develop in 
each child the ability to use the English 
language as effectively and as artistically 
as his native endowments will allow. This 
should be one of the most valuable con- 
tributions that the school makes to the 
child. 


“Fundamentals of the English language 
cannot be taught in an incidental way 
through the Social Science, Science, or 
Mathematics classes. When the teaching 
of English becomes such a hit-or-miss af- 
fair, the skills in English cannot be per- 
fected.”* An example of the need for 
such is the fact that plans are now being 
made at the Lexington Leader office to 
hold a night class in technical grammar 
for the reporters whose grammar is so 
poor that it hinders their work. 


English expression is necessary for 
every individual. There seems to be no 
justification for professional persons to 
use correct English and laborers to use 
incorrect English. For this reason the 
study and use of grammar should not be 
left to those seeking a higher education, 
but should be an essential for all. Con- 
versation or expression, both written and 
oral, is a social activity. Unless one is 
familiar with actual grammar itself, cor- 
rect expression is impossible. 

Everyone needs to know the language 
skills—reading, speaking, writing. If these 
are not necessary to one’s work, they are 
certainly used in everyone’s leisure time. 

The approach to the study of English 
should build up skills that are needed in 
life situations. Emphasis in teaching this 





*Tressler, The Teachers Guide, p 1. 
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By DoroTHy EDWARDS, 


Bryan Station School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


subject should be placed on the stimula- 
tion of the desire to speak, write, or read 
correctly. 

Literature, as well as English, should be 
studied by all students, whether they are 
preparing to go to college or only com- 
plete the high school course. Of course, 
different types of literature are necessary 
to meet the needs of different types of 
students. 


Literature enriches one’s cultural back- 
ground, but it is of other value as well. 
The study of literature helps people to 
evaluate the present in terms of the past 
and vice-versa. Literature helps people to 
make comparisons, to see the recurrence 
of events, to learn that history repeats it- 
self, and that these repetitions must at 
sometime be checked. Literature helps 
those who read it to think without preju- 
dice. It aids in evaluating and judging 
people through the study of characteriza- 
tions which have come from the pens of 
great literary men. 

In conclusion, the aims and objectives 
in the teaching of English and literature 
might be summarized as follow: 


1. To help students to speak, write, and 
read correctly. 

2. To broaden children’s interest and 
give them ideas about which they will 
speak, write, read. 
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3. To provide social situations within the 
classroom where children will find ex- 
pression comfortable, essential, and sat- 
isfying. 

4. To provide experiences and activities 
that will require the normal and varied 
types of expression used in life, such 
as letter-writing, discussion, conversa- 
tion, reports, invitations, summarizing 
reading material, interviews, etc. 

5. To furnish contacts with people so that 
students will realize the importance of 
using language in their various rela- 
tions with people. 

6. To help students learn to like to read, 


and to select suitable reading material. 
7. To help them learn to judge and 
evaluate literature and those who write 
it. 
8. To help them to judge and evaluate 
people through the study of character- 
izations. 


9. To aid students in comparing the past 
with the present, to think without 
prejudice, and to see the relation be- 
tween literature and history. 


10. To study men and their works, to in- 
terpret what they read, to summarize, 
and to see the actual relation of liter- 
ature to life. 





The Purposes of Teaching General 
Science in the Junior High School 


HE WORLD is much better today than 
Li used to be. Even though it is more 
complex, it is a happier one. A basic 
purpose of general science is to impart 
this idea.~ The objectives of teaching 
general science in the junior high school 
are numerous. None is so important as 
that of teaching the student to interpret 
the vast significance of science to prob- 
lems of everyday life. Today modern 
science and modern social and industrial 
life are closely linked together. Because 


they are inseparable, each in turn causes: 


the other to advance. Unless they progress 
hand in hand, social conditions will be- 
come worse instead of better. The science 
work in the schools must be kept in close 
contact with the happenings of everyday 
life; especially, with the activities that lie 
nearest to the immediate interest of the 
boys and girls. Science can contribute its 
conception of what a machine does, of 
how a machine affords to every man today 
a greater control over energy and make it 
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By EDNA MANN, 


Parkland Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


possible for one man to do the work of 
many. The students should, therefore, 
have a practical knowledge of simple 
mechanics such as driving a nail, handling 
a screwdriver, replacing a fuse, planting a 
simple garden, and a dozen other such es- 
sential duties. 

Fhe first year_of.generat science in the 
high school should furnish training in 
thinking that would be fundamental to 
the-special-sciences and would-be neces- 
sary to the successful pursuit of these 
sciences later on in high-schoolr college. 
In view of the fact that a great many 
students do not go farther in high scheol; 
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or will-not go-om to college, the infor- 
mation from the scientific standpoint 
should be of useful and interesting things 
about us and should contribute to an un- 
derstanding and possible solution of some 
of the problems of today as-saemploy- 
ment, conservation, soil erosion, etc. 
Science aims to arouse pupils’ enthusiasms 
in the world about them and in stimu- 
lating their eagerness to wonder about the 
world’s problems, to think about them, 
and to understand them. 

Their knowledge concerning their own 
body is broadened through the study of 
the structure and functions of plants and 
animals. This knowledge of the discover- 
ies in biology which have made for prog- 
ress in improving human environment 
will intensify his “joy of living.” The 
studies that contribute to health are es- 
sentially individual, but a point is reached 
where the health of the individual has its 
effects upon the community in which he 
lives. With the microscope, the moving 
pictures, charts, and projectors, he can ac- 
tually see the germs which call for ade- 
quate sanitation and health regulations. 
As a citizen, he will be interested in his 
water supply and sewage disposal system. 
As a voter he will not vote for the cur- 
tailment of proper sanitation facilities. 
He will want incinerators in preference to 
a dump heap or polluted waters. Another 
purpose of teaching science in the junior 
high school is to give the’ children,’ who 
will be fathers and mothers of tomorrow, 
some essential facts about diseases, their 
prevention and treatment. The pupils 
should know that diphtheria, typhoid and 
other illnesses are preventable either by 
vaccination or some other means. r 

A fourth purpose is to give the first- 
year high school pupils an attractive view 
of the content of all the sciences so that 
they may find out where their tastes and 
capabilities lie, and thus choose more 
wisely among the studies that are offered 
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them in later courses. They may also find 
the field in which they may prefer to read, 
work and study after leaving school. 

“The general science course may serve to 
show something of the relations of the sciences 
to one another, of the order and unity that 
exist in nature, and of the essential unity of 
the s¢ientific method so that it may appeal to 
the imagination, contribute to a state of mental 
poise or balance, and perhaps develop some 
power of interpretation that could not so well 
be gained by separate courses in the special 
sciences,” 


The content of a junior high school 
general science course should help the stu- 
dent to function more adequately as a 
consumer, both during his high school 
career and as an adult. This can be ac- 
complished by supplying such immediate 
and practical information which he can 
use in his school days. This should be 
information concerning clothing,  cos- 
metics, food, radios, and other things 
which he purchases. 


One’s leisure time could be more cul- 


tural if he would follow an interesting | 


hobby more or less scientific in its nature. 
Some suggested hobbies are having a 
chemical laboratory in the basement; the 
making and construction of electrical de- 
vices such as small engines, buzzers, 
crystal radio sets, etc.; making collections 
of relics, fossils, butterflies, moths, weeds, 
leaves, etc. Many people today find a 
great deal of their pleasure and relaxation 
in following a worth-while hobby. 


All problems to be solved effectively 
must be solved by the method of scientific 
thinking. This means reasoning to correct 
conclusions on the basis of observed facts. 
The teachers can help students to recog- 
nize new and challenging problems by 
setting up situations which extend the 
range of their interests and understand- 


(Continued on page 49) 


1Twiss, George R. Science Teaching. Macmillan 


Co., New York, 1933, p. 414. 
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Special Service to School Children 


HE Pike County Board of Education 

has many services to render to its large 
population. The fact that it has 23,000 
children to serve, would cause anyone to 
ponder upon which of its services it con- 
siders to be the most important work. 
The Board of Education sponsors about 
fifty extra-curricular activities. Among 
those which I wish to discuss in this 
article is our dental program. 


Naturally, the dental program comes 
under the heading of Public Health activi- 
ties. I feel that the Health Unit in Pike 
County is second to none in the State of 
Kentucky. Dr. H. K. Bailey is at the head 
of our health department. Sometime ago 
he received a leave of absence to go to 
Harvard Medical School where he te- 
ceived a scholarship for one year to do 
advanced work in public health relations. 
He has now returned and is setting up 
a very active program. Through his in- 
spiration and co-operation, the Fiscal 
Court and the County Board of Education 
have great confidence in his program. 


For many years the Kiwanis Club has 
shown interest in Public Health and 
dental care of students and have spent 
much of their funds for dental services 
to children who otherwise would not have 
received treatment. However, the dental 
program up to 1938 had been largely 
corrective and limited to the children of 
Pikeville. The actual beginning of the 
Public Health Dental program dates from 
the latter part of 1938 when the Kiwanis 
Club matched monies with the state for 
the purpose of extending the services to 
Pike County children both in the City of 
Pikeville and the county. A dental trailer 
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By C. H. FARLEY, 


Superintendent Pike County Schools, 
Pikeville, Kentucky 


was stationed in Pike County for six 
weeks as a result of this action. In 1939 
the Kiwanis Club, the principals and 
teachers sponsored by the Pike County 
Board of Education pooled their money 
and asked for matching from the state 
funds. As a result a full-time dental pro- 
gram was added to the health office in 
the County Health Department and porta- 
ble dental equipment for use in the 
schools. 


This program was principally a school 
program, although others received aid. 
In 1940 the Pike County Board of Edu- 
cation was so confident of the efficiency 
of the dental program that they wished 
to contribute all of the local money for 
the maintenance of a full time dental 
program and thereby receive all the serv- 
ices from the dentist. At this time it 
was thought best to discontinue the cen- 
tral dental office in Pikeville and use only 
the dental trailer which carries a fully 
equipped dental office right into the vari- 
ous rural communities. The trailer unit 
has proved a definite advantage over the 
stationary office because of the area which 
the dental program must serve. Pike 
County has 770 square miles in area and 
some communities are as many as sixty- 
five miles from Pikeville, thus making it 
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impractical for offices in Pikeville to ef- 
fectively serve the schools so far away. 

In 1941 the dental program was again 
secured by the wise judgment of the Pike 
County Board of Education in asking that 
the money again be matched by state 
funds. During the three years of the 
full-time dental program in Pike County, 
it has progressed from principally a cor- 
rective program for the indigents in the 
lower grades to the program which em- 
phasizes preventive dentistry and dental 
education for all grades. Dental correc- 
tions are still made but the far-reaching 
program will undoubtedly be educational. 
Some activities of the dentist which point 
to educational efforts are the talks and 
lectures in the school rooms, to teachers, 
to P. T. A.’s. Certain selected pieces of 
literature are used in the school which 
encourage activity on the part of the 
children and thus transform passive 
knowledge into action which is the crux 
of all education. 

A dental radio program was also con- 
ducted over the Williamson, West Vir- 
ginia radio station in October in which 
tadio stars were selected from various 
schools which helped definitely to pro- 
mote attention on this work. The benefit 
of such a program is not easily measured. 
It does, I believe, have its value. 


Figures are not always interesting but 
sometimes a mathematical representation 
of the thing gives clearer vision than 
any other method which for that reason 
a few figures are here quoted for Pike 
County dental program. Summary: three 
years dental program. The monthly 
average of children having dental correc- 
tions—149.8. The average number of 
corrections per child—4.3. Cost per 
child corrected—$1.54. Total number of 
oral examinations by dentist—12,206. Per 
cent of children for dental defects—95. 
Children reached by program—12,842. 
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Dr. Kelly B. Cornelius, D. M. D., has 
been with the program since 1939. He, 
in his lectures to the classrooms, especially 
to the student body, emphasizes that those 
whose parents are able to afford them 
dental care should attend their family 
dentist once each six months. However, 


none are denied this service. The Pike 
County Board of Education wishes to ex- 
press its deep appreciation for all those 
who are helping to relieve both present- 
day health maladies in the children as 
well as correcting tomorrow’s physical de- 
fects. 





I Take This Clay 
EAR Gop, I see their faces turned 
toward me 


I see the eager light in each bright eye. 
I see anticipation written there .. . 
Eager hope . . . God give me strength to 


) ae 

To “hl that need . . . to leave no vacant 
space... 

Help me to fill those eager minds with 
thought, 


I would but disappoint them if I 
failed... 

To teach them all the lovely things I 
ought. 

God help me fashion loveliness and 
song 

From this, the raw, new clay I hold, 

That I may point some day to shining 
youth... 

And say . . . These are the lives I helped 
to mold. 

God, make me a teacher in the truer 
eonge ... 

Keep my heart free... 

From doubt and fear... 
brave and strong... 

That . . . watching they might grow in 
strength with me. 


make me so 
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Counties Superintendent 
DAVIESS E. W. Richmond 
GRAYSON Oran Paul Lawler 
HART. J. C. Cave 
HOPKINS Hubert W. Wilkey 
JESSAMINE Roland Roberts 
LYON E. F. Glenn 
MARSHALI Holland Rose 
OWSLEY Fred Gabbard 
PULASKI Corbin J. Acton 
ee James W. McMahon 
WOLFE Arnold Rose 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
ARTEMUS Wm. G. Martin 
BARDSTOWN W. F. Hibbs 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
CYNTHIANA W. H. Cason 
DayYTON O. W. Davis 
EDDYVILLE A. C. Berry 
| aE Theo. A. Sanford 
MT. STERLING Duke W. Young 
STANFORD J. T. Embry 
Schools Principal 
East END CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, 

DANVILLE H. W. Betts 
JUNCTION CiTy HIGH 

SCHOOL Earl Cocanougher 
PARKLAND JR. HIGH SCHOOL, 

LOUISVILLE R. J. Bell 








100% Counties 
Jessamine 
Madison 
McCreary 
McLean 
Nelson 
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100% Cities 
Hazard 
Hopkinsville 
Horse Cave 
Irvine 
Lexington 
Paris 





He is a person who is going to carry on 
what you have started. 

He is to sit right where you are sitting and 
attend when you are gone to those things 
you think are so important. 

You may adopt all the policies you please, 
but how they will be carried out depends upon 
him. 

Even if you make leagues and treaties, he 
will have to manage them. 

He is going to sit at your desk in the 
Senate, and occupy your place on the Supreme 
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WHAT IS A BOY? 


He will assume control of your cities, states, 
and nation. 

He is going to move in and take over your 
prisons, churches, schools, universities, and 
corporations. 

All your work is going to be judged and 
praised or condemned by him. 

Your reputation and your future are in his 
hands. 

All your work is for him, and the fate of the 
nation and of humanity is in his hands. 

So it might be well to pay him some atten- 
tion. 

—Anonymous. 
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Book Reviews 


THE TORCH OF LIBERTY, by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Kreigh Collins. 
Grades 7-12. 312 pp. Published by John C. 
Winston Company. List price, $2.00. 

“REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR!”’ In this 
new book, fourteen thrilling tales of ‘Pearl 
Harbor” of other days bring to life the “Story 
of the Fight for Freedom through the Ages.” 
Each story is in a different setting but each 
brightens the “Torch of Liberty.” 

The clear style and sound literary and his- 
torical background in which this is written, 
along with the vivid illustrations by Kreigh 
Collins, have given the finishing touch to this 
success story of democracy. 


A CAPPELLA FRONTIERS, by Lewis 
Henry Horton. The Willis Music Company, 
Cincinnati. 

A Cappella Frontiers is a collection of 
twenty-one choral numbers compiled for the 
purpose of providing (in the words of the 
author), ‘‘an introductory and progressive 
course in 4 cappella choral singing.” His suc- 
cess in accomplishing that purpose becomes 
readily apparent as one gives the book the 
attention it deserves. 

First of all, the numbers in the collection 
are of considerable variety, and offer an intro- 
duction by easy stages to the realm of a 
cappella singing for the benefit of those who 
have had little experience in that field. The 
achievement of skill and pleasure in contra- 
puntal singing is sought through the use of 
rounds, canons, and other more difficult forms. 

The author has provided effective arrange- 
ments of several numbers quite different from 
the arrangements usually found. Through 
these the singer should gain facility in 
handling the more independent voice parts 
of the style prevalent in a cappella choral 
literature. 

Among the other good points of the collec- 
tion which will quickly catch the eye of the 
choral director are the melodious voice parts, 
the effective and not-too-difficult arrangements, 
and the moderate range demanded of the 
voices. The limited range of the tenor parts, 
especially, makes the book practical for high 
school groups. Lastly, the intrinsic worth of 
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music should not be overlooked. The author 
has chosen, for arrangement and editing, ma- 
terial the worth of which is generally recog. 


nized. All together, A Cappella Frontiers 
seems a very much worthwhile collection and 
should find a large use. 


AMERICANS ON GUARD. By Vivian A. 
Sheldon. Richmond: Johnson Publishing Com. 
pany, 1941. 230 pages. $1.12. 

Written especially to give an analysis of 
conditions leading to the present war, AMERI- 
CANS ON GUARD is suitable for the social 
studies program above the sixth grade, 
Especial emphasis is placed upon civilian de. 
fense and its meaning to schools in war time. 
The national, state, and local defense pro- 
grams are fully treated. 





Books for Soldiers and Sailors 


NY KIND OF BOOKS—textbooks, fiction, 
novels, books of humor, technical 
books, aviation, radio, electricity, current 
affairs, government, biography, poems, 
plays, and reference works. 

If you have any of the above, and want 
to serve your country a little, send these 
books to the nearest library. Do it now! 

This request comes from the American 
Red Cross and the United Service Organi- 
zations, Inc., and the American Library 
Association. 





New Books 


A. S. BARNES & Co. 
Modern Composers 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Experiences in Homemaking 


D. C. HEATH & Co. 
Physical Science 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Theory and Practice in the Elementary School 
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The Textbook Outlook 
(Continued from page 16) 


tisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies said: 

“According to present data the supplies of 
newsprint and book paper appear adequate 
for the next year in spite of the fact that de- 
fense activities are consuming about 20% of 
the nation’s output. Unfortunately, unin- 
formed reports of a great paper shortage have 
tended to create a tight delivery situation on 
many kinds of paper and it is our information 
there exists rather extensive hoarding by some 
users. This condition has tended to magnify 
whatever shortage may exist and were it not 
for this fear it is our belief that supplies of 
paper at this time would be fairly adequate 
for practically all users.” 

Mr. Henderson’s analysis of the situa- 
tion is confirmed by the bulletin issued 
recently by the S. D. Warren Co., one of 
the largest manufacturers of paper in the 
United States. The bulletin states: 

“The Government estimates that in 1942 it 
will require not more than 9 per cent of the 
capacity of book paper manufacturers.” (The 
rest of the ‘20%’ that Mr. Henderson cites 
apparently applies to newsprint.) 

“The present capacity of the book paper in- 
dustry has never been consumed in any one 
year. 

“The orders for paper in 1940 represented 
only 77 per cent of the book paper capacity. 
1940 was not a depression year. American busi- 
ness operated advantageously in 1940. There 
was no restriction on the consumption of paper 
in 1940, yet the demand represented only 77 
per cent of the available productive capacity. 

“If the Government will require only 9 per 
cent of the capacity of the book paper industry 
in 1942, the commercial users of book paper 
will be able to secure 91 per cent of capacity 
production, which is an increase of 14 per cent 
above 1940 orders for commercial use.” 

All this does not mean that no changes 
will occur in the textbook situation. Some 
changes already have been noted. There 
is a scarcity of bleaching materials which 











Rebinding 0/ 
BOOKS...BIBLES 


LJ 
Newspapers .. Magazines 
from One Book to Whole Library 
e PRICE e 
SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Che Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. FIRST ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 























price increases of many textbooks. Mr. 
J. R. Tiffany, general counsel of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, states that with- 
in the past few years the cost of making 
a book has increased at least 35%; bind- 
er’s board has increased 40% in the past 
year, cloth 25% and thread 30%, but 
actual increases in prices of books to con- 
sumers have not approached anything like 
these figures. 

The wise school executive, even though 
he may feel assurance that he can get new 
books in 1942 to fill all his textbook needs 
will plan to have his textbook appropri- 
ations increased for the next twelve 
months to meet present and possible addi- 
tional increases in prices. He will not 
delay too long in ordering what books 
he needs lest conditions not now predict- 
able bring about a less favorable picture 
later in the year. 





Who Will Pay? 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


r= TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ™ 
886 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 

about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 

out obligation, the whole story. 

















undoubtedly means that book papers will pe “a nian cnaeeinmameinnati 

not be as white as they have been. Rising eens 

labor and material costs have resulted in = Westen NO AGENT WILL CALL --------- 
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IN ACTIVE SERVICE! 





Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively in the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers—other thousands 
of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
celatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 


To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
—farmers to markets—teachers and students 
to school—people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U.S. A.! 


\ 


~ da sa 


GREYHOUND 





THIS BRINGS DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. 
Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine camps and bases... gives 
information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. For 
your free copy, moil this coupon to Greyhound Trovel Bureau, 


801 N. Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 








Name 
Addr. ST-2-KY 
46 KENTUCKY 












The School's Place in Building 
Another New South 


(Continued from page 34) 


Even a casual examination of these 
three factors will reveal that it is only 
the third that can be altered. All the 
thinking and all the work a people can 
do will not add one thin dime to the 
natural resources of a section. Little can 
be done about the racial heritages of a 
people, except over a long period of time. 
We can, however, do something about 
the amount of training we give a people. 
That can be done in one generation. That 
is the only factor in the production of 
wealth over which we have any appreci- 
able control. 


The South may not be as rich in natural 
resources as some other sections of the 
country, but it is at least as fortunate in 
this respect as is New England, where the 
per capita income and wealth is much 
higher than it is in this section. We have 
long boasted of the purest strain of 
Anglo-Saxon blood in the nation. We 
admit that our racial heritages is as good 
as that of any other people in the world. 
Despite this, we have been called, with 
some justice, the nation’s economic prob- 
lem No. 1. Our natural resources are as 
abundant as those of New England. Our 
racial heritage is about the same. The 
early settlers from both sections came 
from England—that is, the leadership of 
both New England and the South came 
from the same mother country and the 
same racial stock. We have, of course, a 
large Negro population that must be 
taken into consideration in any study of 
economic achievements and_ standards. 
Likewise, three quarters of a century ago 
we lost an intersectional war with the 
North. That was an economic disaster, 
but we have had 75 or more years in 
which to recover. There is no disposition 
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here to minimize the disasterous effects 
of that war on the South, but sometimes 
Southern people have been too much in- 
clined to give that as an excuse for all 
that ails the South. 


Our natural resources are as good if 
not better than those of New England. 
We like to believe that the racial heri- 
tages of the Southern people are as good, 
if not better than that of other sections. 
The main difference between the two sec- 
tions in the factors that enter into the 
creation or production of wealth is that 
more than a hundred years ago the people 
of the northeastern section of the nation 
began spending much more money for 
the education of its children than we have 
ever spent in the South. Since 1900 many 
of the Southern states have made an 
heroic effort to provide educational op- 
portunity for at least the white children 
in those states. Most of the Southern 
states have made greater sacrifices to pro- 
vide schools for their children than have 
the northern and western states. We 
have had to do this in order to meet 
the educational demands of an enlight- 
ened citizenship. With less taxable 
wealth and more children we have had 
to make sacrifices for even a poor educa- 
tional opportunity. The solution of this 
problem involves a federal equalization 
fund for schools. That will be discussed 
in more detail in a later article. 


THE SCHOOLS MUST PLAY A PART 


In this evolution of another “New 
South” the schools must play an impor- 
tant part. Schools must study southern 
problems. More southern texts should be 


studied, not with a view of preserving 
provincial notions in the minds of our 
children or presenting a one-sided view 
of the Civil War, but books that will 
present southern problems with under- 
standing and sympathy. The schools must 
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How you can get a $100 loan 
at a total cost of $9.08 


OULD a cash loan help you this month? You can 

get a Household loan to tide yourself over at rea- 
sonable cost. Suppose you borrow $100. The charges on 
a $100 loan repaid in six monthly installments of $18.18 
each come to only $9.08. Or, if you wish smaller pay- 
ments, you may repay in twelve installments of $9.77 
each. 

Borrow on your note 


You may apply for any amount shown in the table. You 
need no endorsers or guarantors because you borrow 
on your simplé’promise to repay. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your credit. You get 
your loan simply and privately. Please apply for your 
loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or send 
the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their dollars Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship. Leading schools and 
colleges use these publications in their home economics. 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
12 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 4.54 $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4.88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 6.07 $ 5.24 
100 18.18 9.77 8.10 6.99 
125 22.72 12.21 10.12 8.73 
150 27.26 14.65 12.14 10.48 
200 36.35 19.54 16.19 13.97 
250 45.44 24.42 20.24 17.47 
300 54.53 29.31 24.29 20.96 

















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


EsT. 1878 
LOCALLY —- HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISsVILLE, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Building 
Phone: Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. Household Finance Corp. 
3rd F1., 3rd & ae Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Phone: 3-3137 Phone: Main 1585 

Call at or phone the nearest a7 agen baifice or mail this coupon 

to nearest office. All be d by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 











HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorporATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of yo brochure: ‘ ‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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take it as their task, the complete eradica- | The 
tion of illiteracy, the instruction of a new | Gen 
gq generation of children in the fundamen- Juni 

tals of health as well as training them 
in the tool subjects on which they may 
secure additional training for more pro- | ings. 






ductive lives. articl 

The schools can sit idly by and see om 
another “New South” develop without J ois 
their help and without their understand. J ,, gs, 
ing what is going on. They can, on the ing ; 
other hand, be a part of this “New | ode 
South.” They can help it to come into | ¢¢ 
being. They can participate in its devel- J, , 
opment and get some of the rewards, if way’ 


” our school people are alert to their op- ff jeact 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 portunities. They can participate in this outc 
new money if they work with the forces J atioy 
that will play a part in the development | fee] 


AMERICAN of this ““New South.” Some crumbs will hes 


fall to the schools anyway, but education ] and 


should have a place at the head table, a 
MASTERPIECE and not be content with the leavings. , 


We can do this if we are willing to 


There is more than beauty to this mas- give up some pet ideas about school opert- 
terpiece among all classroom furniture ation and administration. Our schools A 
a a ee ee ey should not necessarily follow the pattern 4 
Its features include many important Of Operation and administration in other " 
improvements in sight-conservation, sections of the country. We are in a and 
position to make a new start because we 
posture and comfort. We have tried to j ae C 
' have done so little that sacrificing due to 
make both the American Universal and : : ls | 
' change of pattern will not involve too 192 
American Envoy lines as modern as 
: great a loss. [ 
today’s educational ideals. Many edu- Sch 


caters bellows we have sec- Me, What we get in the way of increased Illi 
‘=; support will depend on two things: 





ceeded. At your convenience, ‘, 7 
ee ae. 1. The school leadership’s understand- | ™! 
ing of what is going on in the social, in- el 
dustrial and economic world just outside 
° mewcan Seating jug Company =~ 
‘i his classroom door, and, 
AND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
ng * Manufacturers of School, Churc e ’ ege °a° 
sdiniCand Tietaoettion Gastig” 2. Education’s ability and willingness 
ferrari a eae cotta to adjust its base of support, its oper- 
ation and its administration to a new, 
——. en SEATING CO. more efficient and sometimes more eco- g 
ERY TRADE ° . 
AREA TO SERVE YOU nomical pattern. 
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The Purpose of Teaching 
General Science in the 


Junior High School 
(Continued from page 40) 


ings. Professor R. M. Ogden’, in a recent 
article on ‘“The Teaching of Science,” 
which appeared in “School and Society,” 
tells us that teaching is not concerned pri- 
marily with facts, but with understand- 
ings, and that the avenues of understand- 
ing are doing, feeling, and knowing. In 
order to understand something one must 
first do. it. A laboratory is indispensable 
to science teaching because it provides 
ways and means of doing. The kind of 
teaching concerned with feeling has as its 
outcome a knowledge by way of appreci- 
ation. The child needs the opportunity to 
feel and do the things which the scientist 
has felt and done in stating the problems 
and results which the textbook records. 


* Ogden, R. M. “The Teaching of Science.” School 


and Society, 47:713-19, June 4, 1928. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM- WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations, 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary refer- 
ence books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” 

Write for booklet E. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 

Ogden, R. M. “The Teaching of Science.” 
School and Society. 47:713-19. June 4, 1938. 

Leibson, Bernard. “How the Study of Bi- 
ology Helps the Student Understand Modern 
Social Problems.” School and Society. 48:356- 
60. September 17, 1938. 

Science Service ‘Science in School and Hu- 
man Life.” School Life. 24:19-20. October, 
1938. 

Brown, H. E. “Science Teaching in the New 
Secondary School.” Educational Method. 
18:219-25. February, 1939. 

Denver Public Schools. Cowrse of Study 
Monograph No. 2. Denver Public Schools. 
Denver, Colorado. 1924. 











LIBRARY BOOKS 


T. W. VINSON, Mgr. 





VINSON SCHOOL EXCHANGE 


School Furniture—Folding Chairs—Lockers—Window Shades 
Science and Home Economics Equipment 


Catalogue and Prices Upon Request 
Republic Bidg. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Louisville, Ky. 
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ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By Captain Francis Pope 
and Dr. Arthur S. Otis 
Introduction by Major Al Williams 


The only complete course in aeronautics 
written for the high school level. 


READY TO READ 
A pupils’ workbook 


BUILDING WORD 
POWER 
A teacher’s handbook 


By Durrell-Sullivan 


A word discrimination program, includ- 
ing phonetics and visual perception, 
which is achieving unusual results. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















TEACHING 24 Telling 
TELLING 24 Selling 


Your qualifications as a teacher offer you an oppor- 
tunity for increased income. 

Living costs are rising faster than salaries. 
Supplement your income with Life Insurance earn- 
ings. 

An old established Mutual Company will teach you 
modern, streamlined, low pressure selling, if you can 
meet our requirements and if you are anxious to 
iuicrease your income. 


Write for particulars without obligation to 


RENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


1421 A Heyburn Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
(Continued from page 37) 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Whitley City, Kentucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch. 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T, 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George. 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Msrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Kevil, Kentucky. — 


RAND MCNALLy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthing- 
ton, 126 Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 
2618 South Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, PETERSON & COMPANY—Mr. H. L. 
Smith, 113 Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


ScoTT FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. F. A. 
Tice, 623 South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 


SILVER-BURDETT CO.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort, Ky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


WorLD Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue! Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. (Central Ken- 
tucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford ‘Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TEACHER LOANS 


On Signature Only 


No Security 


T:ME FINANCE CO., Pioneer Kentucky 
Finance Institution with 7 offices, offers 
a state-wide complete and comprehen- 
sive SIGNATURE ONLY loan service 
for teachers. Each year teachers in 
increasing numbers make use of Time’s 
friendly financial service. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Time offers a Swift, Simple, Easy plan 
available to every teacher throughout 
the State of Kentucky. Immediate at- 
tention is given all mail and personal 
inquiries and all loans are completed 
without delay. 


REDUCED RATES 
Charges substantially below lawful 
rates allowed by the State are obtain- 
able in many classifications. Full de- 


tails available on inquiry. 





TIME’S CHART OF COSTS 
Preferred Teacher Plan 


Amount *Average 
Borrowed Cost per day 
$ 25.00 costslessthan Ile 

50.00 are — 

100.00 Aaa | 

200.00 MT ee ag? 

300.00 7m 


*Based on 18 Month Plan. 

















No Endorsers 


7 TIME OFFICES IN KENTUCKY 
209 Marion Taylor Bldg. WAbash 6631 


312 S. 4th Street LOUISVILLE 
2nd Floor Phone 266 
101 N. Limestone LEXINGTON 
Citizens Bank Bldg. Phone 623 
4th and Broadway PADUCAH 
105 Center Street Phone 105 
Opposite Post Office CORBIN 
33 N. Main Street Phone 622 
Next Leeds Theatre WINCHESTER 
2nd Floor Phone 665 
409 Main Street PARIS 
2nd Floor Phone 22 
121 S. 7th Street MAYFIELD 


TIME FINANCE CoO.., 
Incorporated. 





Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, send full details 
of your Teacher Loan-by-Mail Plan. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Amount Desired §.........Salary $.......... 
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1867 1942 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


Second Semester opens February 2, 1942 





Summer Quarter opens June 11, 1942 


Accelerated Program to Aid in War Effort 
For Undergraduates and Graduates 





Additional offerings in 


College of Agriculture - College of Education 

College of Arts and Sciences - College of Engineering 

College of Commerce ° - (College of Law 
Graduate School 





* * * * * 


For Further Information 


Write to 





The Registrar, University of Kentucky 
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